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FOR BETTER CITIZENSHIP, LISTEN REGULARLY TO 


I ME 


What’s happening from day to day? What is the 
White House doing? What’s going on in Congress? 
What's the latest big news around the nation and in 
foreign lands? How does all this affect you, your 
pocketbook, your life? Frank Edwards brings you 
the answers. If you want to keep posted on the news 
of the day and its significance, listen regularly to the 


informative, hard-hitting Frank Edwards broadcasts. 


Sponsored by A. F. of L. 
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We Need Them 


The base upon which present-day wages, 
hours and working conditions are founded 
is the unionization of a vast number of 
those employed in industry. Without the 
concerted effort of men and women, acting 
as groups, to seek benefits that are mutually 
advantageous to all, it is difficult to see how 
we would have arrived at present-day work- 
ing conditions. Few employers are so altru- 
istic that they would grant these benefits 
without pressure being brought to bear 
upon them. 

The presence of a union in an industrial 
area is a challenge to all employers to deal 
properly with all their employes. A union 
in an organized group serves as an agent 
or champion of the employes’ rights and 
represents the individual employe before 
management. Few employes have the in- 
testinal fortitude to battle with employers 
for individual benefits. They know the 
employer can easily ward off the effect 
of a single hostile employe or a small 
group. It is the weight in numbers of 
employes, where each is seeking the same 
goal, that makes for progress. 

The benefits that labor has obtained 
through collective bargaining and by spon- 
soring of fair labor standard legislation 
have redounded to the improvement of all 
segments of the working population. 


For years labor has faced an unfavor- 
able press and our failings are magnified 
all out of proportion to the benefits derived 
through our actions. Even in labor itself 
there are many who fail to realize the im- 
provements made in their individual status 
as the result of collective bargaining. They 
should go back over the years of collective 
bargaining and analyze the changes made 
and compare them to those made prior to 
collective bargaining. 


Russell M. Stephens. 





THIS MONTH'S COVER 


At union meetings the members express 
their views on union problems. Free speech 
is one of America’s great strengths, an essen- 


tial part of our cherished way of life. 
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S THE dreaded specter of a hot 

5£& war seems to diminish and 

recede, as the signals from the 

lin suddenly change from sullen 

Mate to seeming semi-sweetness, the 

Hemptation is very great to let the 

"Burge of hope for peace sweep you off 

Pyour feet. Wouldn’t it be wonderful 

@ stop all bloodshed, to forget about 

screech of shells and scream of 

sts, and to turn instead to the quiet 

i peaceful and purposeful day-to-day 
fe? 


| It is so easy to yield to this tempta- 
"Hion, yet so dangerous. The lessons 
"ef the cold war are replete with cold 
| Warnings. They remind us that the 
told war itself, though fought with- 
| Out arms, has been warfare of a very 
) Weal kind and waged by the Kremlin 
° keeps. 
Economic warfare has been one of 
stratagems. Psychological war- 
another of its schemes. The ag- 
“Bessor resorts to economic warfare 
7% weaken his adversary. He uses 
) Psychological warfare to take the 
fnem, off guard, to lull him to sleep. 
Or, if the aggressor is arrayed against 
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By BORIS SHISHKIN 


Director of Research, 
American Federation of Labor 


not one but many, then he tries to 
divide, so that he could conquer. And 
he constantly probes and probes for 
weak spots, for gaps in the armor of 
those he wants to overcome. 

The helm of Stalinism has changed 
hands. But the Kremlin has not 
changed its crew, its purpose or its 
faith. There is no real reason for us 
to let down our guard. And there is 
every reason for us to probe and iden- 
tify the weak spots in our own armor, 
to recognize and fill the gaps in our 
defenses. 


Ber EFFORT of the defense program 
must be kept up and the work of 
the Atlantic alliance carried on. It is a 


tough job and an urgent one. We 
can ill afford to pursue our defense 
purpose in comfort, at leisure and on 
easy payments. National security does 
not come cheap. Nor is it built easily. 

It is time the American people 
began to ask some sober questions 
about our defense program—in and 
out of Congress. It is time they took 
a mature look at where the defense 
program stands and where it is 


headed. It is time they took politics 
out of national security. 

In the last few months newspapers 
have given more attention to a few 
follies committed by the American 
authorities in building housing for 
our officials at Bonn than to the de- 
fense role of Western Germany or to 
the reinforcement of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. We have 
read more about Charles E. Wilson’s 
sale of his stock than about what 
Charles E. Wilson should do to make 
the Defense Department effective. 

The time has come to ask for an- 
swers. How much of a defense effort 
is needed and expected? How long 
would it take? And what will it take 
in men and production? How much 
will it cost? With Korean truce and 
without Korean truce? 

Will the people be expected to make 
a real effort to get the job done, or 
will defense be expected to come as a 
Sunday supplement to the weekly 
business-as-usual? These are the 
questions that people would want an- 
swered first, before they are asked to 
decide (Continued on Page 29) 
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WILL LABOR UME? 


Good Start Is Made at Washington Meeting 


ABOR unity negotiations _be- 
L tween the American Federation 
of Labor and the C.I.0. got off 
to a good start at the first meeting, 
held in Washington on April 7. The 
conferees named a six-man subcom- 
mittee—headed by Presidents George 
Meany of the A. F. of L. and Walter 
Reuther of the C.1.0.—to make pre- 
liminary studies of the main problems 
involved and to draw up a report and 
agenda for the next joint meeting of 
the full committees, which will be held 
early in June. 

At the initial meeting, chief em- 
phasis was placed by both sides on 
the need for eliminating raiding. Mr. 
Meany told a press conference after 
the meeting: 

“We recognize that if we’re going 
to get unity we have got to create 
the proper atmosphere for unity, and 
one important way to create the prop- 
er atmosphere is to eliminate raiding. 


If we can’t agree not to raid, obvi- 
ously we can’t agree to get together.” 

Mr. Reuther said he subscribed 
fully to Mr. Meany’s statement. 

The first obstacle to progress of 
the negotiations was removed when 
the C.I.0. representatives assured the 
A. F. of L. group that they had no 
“prior conditions” to submit. A joint 
statement issued after the meeting 
emphasized that “both sides came 
into the meeting with no prior condi- 
tions.” 

Asked by the newsmen how this 
could be reconciled with his recent 
reported statements that the A. F. 
of L. would have to comply with four 
C.1.0. “conditions” before unity 
could be achieved, Mr. Reuther said 
his remarks had been misinterpreted. 

Mr. Meany and Mr. Reuther agreed 
that the subcommittee has a big job 
to do and will get to work on it 
promptly in order to be in a position 


to submit a constructive report to the 
next meeting of the full committees, 

Aside from the raiding problem, 
the subcommittee will study the prob. 
lems “inherent in the structure and 
jurisdictional lines of the affiliated 
unions of the two organizations.” 

The unity meeting resulted from 
public overtures issued by President 
Meany on the day he was elevated to 
that office. The date was set at a 
conference between him and Mr. 
Reuther. Previous meetings between 
committees of the two organizations, 
which have been held from time to 
time since 1937, have proved fruit- 
less. There had been no unity meet- 
ing since 1950. 

The text of the joint statement is- 
sued by the American Federation of 
Labor and C.I.0. committees at the 
close of the April 7 meeting was as 
follows: 

“We met today in good faith to 


President George Meany of the A. F. of L. and C.1.0. President Walter Reuther at labor unity session 
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try to achieve labor unity. Both sides 
came into the meeting with no prior 
conditions. Both sides agreed to 
explore all the matters involved on 
their merits. 

“There was a general discussion 
of all phases of the problem. In par- 
ticular, the conference gave considera- 
tion to the problem of ‘raiding’ which, 
it was agreed, is not conducive to 
unity. 

“The conference decided to ap- 
point a subcommittee of six—three 
from the A. F. of L. and three from 
the C.I.0.—to study the possibility of 
diminating raiding between the affili- 
ates of the two organizations as a 
prerequisite to achieve labor unity. 
It was agreed that the efforts and 
resources of the labor movement 
should be used to organize the un- 
organized rather than conduct raids 
against other unions. 

“This six-man subcommittee will 
also study the problems inherent in 
the structure and jurisdictional lines 
of the affiliated unions of the two or- 
ganizations. 

“The subcommittee was empowered 
to prepare a factual report and rec- 
ommendations as well as an agenda 
for the next joint meeting of the full 
committees. This meeting will be 
p held in Washington during the first 
week of June. 

“The members of the subcommittee 
are: 

“For the A. F. of L., President 
George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer 
William Schnitzler and Vice-Presi- 
dent Matthew Woll. 

; “Por the C.1.0., President Walter 

- Reuther, Secretary-Treasurer 
James 3. Carey and Vice-President 
David J. McDonald.” 
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A. F. of L.’s committee at the unity conference included four vice- 
presidents as well as President Meany and Secretary Schnitsler. 
From left, Vice-Presidents William C. Doherty, Matthew Woll, 
Harry C. Bates and Dan Tracy, Brother Schnitsler and George Meany 


President Meany was jovial at the news parley after close of meeting 





FREE LABOR MUST OPPOSE 
COMPULSORY ARBITRATION 





But Voluntary Arbitration Has Our Full Support 


alerted all A. F. of L. state and 

city organizations to fight leg- 
islative proposals for compulsory ar- 
bitration of labor-management dis- 
putes. Compulsory arbitration is un- 
workable, unconstitutional and dan- 
gerous to the maintenance of a free 
economy, said the Federation head in 
a letter to officers of State Federations 
of Labor and city central bodies. 

The need, Mr. Meany emphasized, 
is for voluntary arbitration, a method 
he described as “time-tested, practical 
and constructive.” 

In his letter to the state and city 
A. F. of L. units, President Meany 
said: 

“Proposals again are being ad- 
vanced in Congress and some of the 
state legislatures for the institution of 
compulsory arbitration as an official 
method of enforcing labor-manage- 
ment peace, 

“Historically, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has always opposed 
compulsory arbitration. We are just 
as firmly against it today. 

“Let me explain, briefly, why we 
consider compulsory arbitration un- 
workable, unconstitutional and dan- 
gerous to the maintenance of a free 
economy. 

“In the first place, the whole struc- 
ture of our trade union movement 
rests upon the foundation of free col- 
lective bargaining. Compulsory ar- 
bitration automatically kills free col- 
lective bargaining. 

“Secondly, compulsory arbitration 
by a government agency is bound to 
lead to wage-fixing and price-fixing 
by the government. That would spell 
death to a free economy. 

“Finally, even if compulsory arbi- 
tration were invoked by the govern- 
ment only in disputes threatening a 
national emergency, what guarantee is 
there that it will work? Who is going 
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to crack the whip if either the em- 
ployer or the workers refuse to ac- 
cept the decision? How, under the 
U.S. Constitution, can you force em- 
ployers to stay in business or workers 
to stay on the job under conditions 
they consider intolerable? 

“Let me emphasize that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor believes in 
arbitration—voluntary arbitration. 
Many of our affiliated unions have 
agreements with management under 
which both sides pledge themselves 
in advance to submit irreconcilable 
disputes to an impartial umpire for 
decision. And the agreement binds 
both parties to abide by the arbi- 
trator’s decision. 

“It is'‘my firm conviction that this 


— 





the country. 


of the A. F. of L. 


ers,” he said. 
are businesslike. 


wage-hour status. 








The White-Collar Era 


“THIS is the age of the white-collar worker,” James A. Suffridge 
of the Retail Clerks International Association told a Chicago con- 
ference attended by 500 delegates from R.C.I.A. locals throughout 


And the white-collar workers are ripe for unionism, said Mr. 
Suffridge, who is secretary-treasurer of the rapidly growing affiliate 
He was speaking at the union’s third annual 
education and organizing conference. 

Mr. Suffridge pointed out that ten years ago there were not quite 
11,000,000 white-collar workers in the United States, but today 
there are more than 15,000,000. 

“They make up slightly more than 28 per cent of employed work- 
“They are intelligent. 
They have awakened to the inequities of their 
Moreover, they are consumed by an unquench- 
able passion to improve their lot. 

“Add these ingredients together and you have an irresistible force 
that is bringing them into the ranks of organized labor, which is 


opening up whole new vistas of economic and social freedom.” 


procedure is an effective remedy for 
labor-management strife in industries 
which directly affect public safety and 
the national welfare. 

“Instead of seeking to force com- 
pulsory arbitration upon labor and 
management through legislation, those 
who have a real interest in industrial 
peace should endeavor to have both 
labor and management accept the 
time-tested, practical and constructive 
machinery of voluntary arbitration 
when collective bargaining breaks 
down. 

“These facts should be brought to 
the attention of members of the legis- 
lature in your state, as we will do 
here in Washington so far as Congress 
is concerned.” 





By nature and training, they 
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This is the Minneapolis Auditorium, exposition site. 
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bi Above, a part of big city, now jammed with visitors 
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HE BIGGEST and most spectacular Union Label Industries Show 
is now under way and attracting tremendous crowds at the 
Minneapolis Auditorium in the Minnesota metropolis. The vast 


American Federation of Labor exposition opened officially on April 
18 for a week’s run. ; 

Ray Leheney, show director and secretary-treasurer of the A. F. 
of L.’s Union Label and Service Trades Department, announced that 
the exciting, colorful, educational exhibits on display have a total 
value in excess of $16,000,000. The huge throngs pouring through 
the Minneapolis Auditorium were manifesting great interest in the 
fascinating exhibits offered by the American Federation of Labor 
itself, dozens of A. F. of L. national and international unions and a 

Ray Leheney variety of famous companies which operate on a “100 per cent 
A. F. of L.” basis. 

It was predicted that close to 1,000,000 visitors would see the latest 
edition of the annual labor-management exposition sponsored by the Union Label and Service Trades 
Department. Many of the visitors were expected to travel hundreds of miles in order to see the great 
show. Top-notch entertainment and numerous “giveaways” were among the attractions. 

The purpose of the annual Union Label Industries Shows is to increase the demand for union-made 
prodicts and union-performed services. Said Mr. Leheney: 

“By presenting to American consumers exhibits of high-quality, union-made-in-America products and 
demonstrations of proficient union services, we are proving they are definitely superior in quality. Thus 





we build the market for union-made goods and union services.” 
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By GEORGE J. RICHARDSON 


GROUP of American citizens 
A gathered at Yucca Flats, Ne- 

vada, on March 17, 1953, for 
the purpose of witnessing the effects 
of the explosion of an atomic device. 
The group included governors, may- 
ors and city officials, federal, state 
and local civil defense officials, as well 
as newspaper, radio and television re- 
porters and commentators. 

Present also were William F. 
Schnitzler, secretary-treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
the writer. 

Such was the makeup of the group 
that the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration had gathered together in 
order to bring to the American people 


Mr. Richardson is secretary-treasurer 
of the International Association of 
Fire Fighters, A. F. of L., and also an 
active member of the important Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Advisory Council. 


a factual report of the kind of devasta- 
tion that an atomic bomb could wreak 
if dropped on any city in the United 
States. 

“Tt will be a tower shot, the first 
tower shot to be viewed by the pub- 
lic,” said Dr. Alvin C. Graves, test 
director of the Nevada Proving 
Grounds. “It will be equivalent to a 
very low air burst, and the radioactive 
contamination in the neighborhood 
of ground zero will be considerable. 
The atomic device is equivalent to 
15,000 tons of high explosive and will 
be detonated from the top of the 300- 
foot tower. 

“Since this is to be a shot with a 
low burst height, the radioactive con- 
tamination problem will be serious in 
a downwind direction. The downwind 
fall-out might make it necessary for 
us to delay your departure from News 
Nob into the shot area. If the fall- 
out is too great, it would make the 


trip into the shot area completely 
impossible.” 

The Civil Defense authorities had 
asked the Atoraic Energy Commission 
to permit a limited public demonstra- 
tion showing some of the effects of 
atomic weapons on houses, automo 
biles and shelters. This was a com- 
plicated matter as a shot had to be 
selected which would reveal no signifi 
cant information to our enemies. The 
explosion effect was not expected to 
be as great as in Nagasaki because ol 
the smaller type used. The explosions 
in Japan had the effect of 20,000 tons 
of high explosives. 

In order that the reader may have 
as complete a picture as possible of 
the intent and purpose of the tests and 
and the setup of the testing area, the 
following details are enumerated: 

(1) There were two dwellings, & 
actly alike except for the type of e& 
terior finish and shingles used on the 
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roofs. One house was located 3,500 
feet from ground zero and the other 
aa distance of 7,500 feet. 

(2) They were center-hall, two- 
dory frame houses with basements, 
dandard construction; cinder block 
hasement walls with concrete floor, 
wood framing, clapboard siding and 

ter for interior finish. 

(3) There was no plumbing, heat- 
ing or electrical wiring because it was 
feared that secondary fires starting 
from the heating or electrical units 
would destroy the effects of the atomic 
blast. For the same reason asbestos 
shingles were used on the roofs. 

(4) Two coats of whitewash were 
given the house at 3,500 feet because 
whitewash would reflect thermal en- 


| ergy and was inexpensive; the white 


coating would lessen the possibility of 
igniting the house. 

(5) On the house 7,500 feet away 
a coat of white oil paint was used 
with asphalt shingles. In each house 
the windows facing the explosion were 
equipped with aluminum venetian 
blinds. The tapes were non-inflam- 
mable plastic. This was to keep 
thermal energy out of the houses and 
prevent setting fire to the furniture. 

(6) The houses were of the most 
common type of American home, two 
stories and cost about $20,000 each, 
complete with utilities. Both houses 
were furnished in typical American 
style. 

(7) Two types of shelter were 
located in the basements of the houses. 
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Two A. F. of L. leaders at 
Yucca Flats on March 17 
were author (at left) and 
A, F. of L. Secretary-Treas- 
urer William F. Schnitzler 


One basement type was a lean-to and 
could have been constructed for about 
$40 for the material. Occupants 
would sit on the floor or on a pad. 
The other was a corner shelter room, 
actually a wooden box independent of 
the basement and heavy enough to 
carry a load of debris if the house 
collapsed. A number of other ground 
shelter types were tested, but no at- 
tempt will be made at this time to 
report the effects on them. Houses 
and shelters were equipped with life- 
sized dummies, and the position of 
each dummy was noted in order to 
insure accurate measurements of posi- 
tion.- 

(8) To be certain of getting maxi- 
mum information from the test, the 
Society of Atomic Engineers sent con- 
sultants to provide technical advice. 
About fifty cars were instrumented 
for radiation measurements and for 
thermal measurement. Some of the 
cars were equipped with dummies and 
these also were instrumented. The 
vehicles were oriented in different 
ways, with exposures at all angles and 
at varying distances. It will take 
many weeks to evaluate all the tests 
from the automobile exposures. 

Previous analysis of the effects of 














the atomic blasts in Japan indicated 
the thermal effect on paint, on road 
surface and on buildings, and for that 
reason air zero locators were installed, 
for the center of damage is of great 
importance in civil defense opera- 
tions. 

Brigadier General Leland S. Strana- 
than, U.S. Air Force Commanding 
General, Armed Forces Special Weap- 
ons Project, said: 

“The Army, which plans and ex- 
ecutes these exercises, is continually 
striving to improve them and make 
them more realistic as they gain ex- 
perience in radiological safety. One 
aspect of the test will be a stepping- 
stone in that direction, and for the 





THE PICTURES on these two pages were taken during the Yucca Flats 
test described in this article. Above, the test house at 3,500 feet in the first 
one-thousandth of a second after the detonation of the “nuclear device.” 
Its energy yield, said to have been equal to about 15,000 tons, was about 
three-fourths that of the devastating Hiroshima atomic bomb in 1945 


THE PERIOD during which the heat radiation is applied is very short, 
but the quantity of heat delivered during this short period is very large. 
The result was vigorous, if only surface, burning. Photo below shows that 
heat did not last long enough to get the burning well started before blast 
wave hit the house and snuffed out the weak fires on the wood surface 


first time the Department of D.fense 
has assumed responsibility fc: the 
safety of all troops as well <s the 
civilian and military observers } artic. 
ipating.” 

That was the picture as we assem. 
bled at the Las Vegas City Hall 
1:30 a.m. on March 17, 1953, to 
journey to News Nob overlooking 
Yucca Flats to observe the dvtona. 
tion-of an atomic device. 

Two hours in buses brought us to 
the scene seven miles from ground 
zero. From News Nob overlooking 
Yucca Flats an optical illusion js 
prevalent. The appearance is like 
the sandy bottom of a dry lake, but 
when visited later we found the area 
covered with yucca bushes about 
twelve or fourteen inches high, ver 
dry and easily ignited with a match. 

Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler of 
the American Federation of Labor 
was there for the purpose of ascer. 
taining first hand seme of the answers 
to the problems, as he see them, which 
will confront the members of organ. 
ized labor in the industrial areas 
throughout the country. 

Industrial centers are located in 
and about the large population areas. 
Most trade union members are in the 
industrial centers. Therefore, trade 
unionists and their families are in the 
center of the target areas for effective 
use of atomic bombs by an enemy. 
Mr. Schnitzler expressed keen inter- 
est in the nation’s civil defense pro- 
gram and the vital part that organized 
labor can play in effective civil de- 
fense. 

Operation Shamrock, scheduled for 
5:20 a.M., was on time. Observers, 
having been warned of the danger to 
the eyes and the blast effect which 
would follow the detonation, were at 
places they had selected for them- 
selves on News Nob. The choice ofa 
spot was entirely your own. You 
could go up high on the hill and rocks 
or stand on a bench and take the 
consequences. 

Zero hour! As predicted, the deto- 
nation took place with an explosion 
of searing flames seeming to explode 
within themselves, thus each expand- 
ing into a spectacular center, white 
hot fireball, with a continuing expat 
sion as the ignition grew in size. With 
cameras flicking as the terrific ligh! 
started to recede, the blast and cor 
cussion arrived at News Nob. 

It was a surprise to nearly every: 
one, even though the observers had 
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been warned that, since sound travels 
1,150 feet per second at sea level, 
it would take considerable time for 
the blast and noise effect to reach 
ys. When the blast and noise did ar- 
rive, the effect was of being hit pretty 
hard and, somewhat amazed, you be- 
gan to wonder whence it came and 
where it went. 

Immediately there formed the fa- 
miliar mushroom shape of the radio- 
activity-infested clouds, which leveled 
off at 40,000 feet and started their 
drift to parts unknown, followed by 
aircraft and other scientific media set 
up to measure the content, direction 
and fall-out speed. 

Nothing could be seen in the im- 
mediate ground-zero area nor for 
several miles from ground zero be- 
cause of the dust resulting from the 
blast and concussion. 

Almost immediately after the ex- 
plosion, the troops in the trenches two 
miles from ground zero started mov- 
ing toward their target objective. No 
injuries or physical effects on the 
troops were felt. The protection pro- 
vided by trenches six feet deep and 
shored up by two-by-fours was found 
adequate. Heat waves and dust, with 
considerable. ground rumblings, 
helped to make those in the trenches 
pretty rough-looking soldiers. This 
also applied to Val Peterson, the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administrator, who 
was in the trenches at the two-mile 
point. 

After the dust and atomic clouds 
had subsided, ten helicopters flew into 
the area to take out the leaders who 
were in the front lines to observe the 
effects of the explosion. Many of the 
soldiers were flown to News Nob so 
they would be available for inter- 
views. They were of the opinion, 
generally, that at the two-mile distance 
and in trenches they were safe and 
felt no physical effects from the ex- 
perience. 

A team of technicians, including 
P.C.D.A. and A.E.C. personnel, was 
the first to venture into the area for 
the purpose of inspecting the ruins. 
They were the first to enter House 
No. 2—7,500 feet from ground zero 
—and returned to give a vivid pic- 
ture of what had happened in the 
house and to the automobiles. 

Harold L. Goodwin, the Civil De- 
fense Administration’s Atomic Test 
Directur, was taken into the area in 
a heli-opter an hour after the blast 
for ob ervation purposes. He report- 
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THE HOUSE is torn apart by blast from air movement. 


The surfaces are 


white where light from the fireball is reflected from unburned boards and 


shingles. 
usual sources of secondary fires. 


ed on the position of House No. 1 
and the damage to the automobiles 
between House No. 1 and ground zero. 

Finally, after six hours and tests 
of the area to determine radioactivity, 
the observers were permitted to go to 
a point one-half mile from House No. 
1. That was one and one-fourth 
miles from the detonation point, and 
the Geiger counter showed a reading 
of approximately eight milliroentgen, 
which was considered not dangerous 
for occupancy. 

At this point the collapsed House 
No. 1 was easily visible and House 
No. 2 was standing with little ap- 
parent outside damage. The automo- 
biles in the outside area were ob- 
served and little or no damage oc- 
curred to those in which the windows 
were open. In those in which the 
windows were closed, the top of the 
car was bent or indented inward from 
two to eight inches. Yucca plants 


The test house had no electrical wiring, heating units or other 
They were omitted intentionally 


showed no signs of having been burnt 
and were easily ignited by simply 
throwing a match into the bushes. 

The observers were anxious to find 
out what had become of the 300-foot 
steel construction tower as there was 
no evidence of its having been blown 
down or bent as a result of the explo- 
sion. The answer is simple—the heat 
was so great that the steel tower simply 
evaporated and drifted off with the 
atomic cloud. Particles of the steel 
may have dropped anywhere, but 
since they were minute, one would 
never know whether the steel fell on 
them or not. 

Having seen the atomic flash and 
blast and having observed the re- 
mains, one begins to wonder what 
would be the physical effects on any 
typical American city, what would be 
the effect on the morale of the Amer- 
ican public, what can the American 
citizen do to (Continued og Page 28) 
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The Big Money Versus Progress 


California Labor Finds Legislative Road Blocked 


By THOMAS L. PITTS and C. J. HAGGERTY 


President and Secretary, Respectively, California State Federation of Labor 


INCE early January all labor 

eyes in California have been 

fastened on the State Capitol at 
Sacramento, where Big Money has 
been rolling up the artillery to shell 
labor’s rights to strike, picket and 
organize. 

However, we are not easily stam- 
peded, for the American Federation 
of Labor holds a proud position in 
this fastest-growing state in the Un- 
ion. There are more than 1,220,000 
A. F. of L. members in California out 
of a total of 1,400,000 trade unionists. 

Further, the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor and our various 
council and local bodies have been 
enjoying mature relationships with 
responsible business forces. 

But despite such harmony and 
despite an appeal by Governor Earl 
Warren that lawmakers reject “puni- 
tive or retaliatory legislation” in la- 
bor-management relations, the 1953 
general session of the State Legisla- 
ture opened in the first week of 
January with Tory warnings that both 
the Assembly and the Senate would 
pass measures to cancel organized 
labor’s fundamental liberties. 


MR, PITTS 


In his formal message to the con- 
vening Legislature, Governor Warren 
urged a continuing truce in labor- 
management affairs and recom- 
mended the following three-point pro- 
gram in the social-economic sphere: 

(1) Extension of unemployment 
insurance to farm workers, domestics 
in private homes and employes of 
non-profit, religious, charitable organ- 
izations. 

(2) State aid for the permanently 
and totally disabled needy through 
participation in a federal-state pro- 
gram as now practiced in thirty-four 
states of the Union. 

(3) Legislation assuring “political 
and economic equality” for all per- 
sons, regardless of race, color or 
creed. 

Governor Warren also made a gen- 
eral plea for progressive social leg- 
islation by telling the lawmakers that 
“in whatever way we can do so, we 
should make life better for all our 
people, with particular concern for 
those who have been afflicted by mis- 
fortune or who, because of youth or 
age, are entitled to our special solici- 
tude.” 

However, the language of tolerance 
and restraint was wasted on the reck- 
less labor-haters of the Ultra-Right, 
who have never accepted the right of 
unions to exist, despite the grim 
lessons of history. 

The legislative assault on labor in 
California is typical of that in other 
states. Big Money at Sacramento is 
seeking several goals: 

(1) A law to establish the com- 
pulsory open shop. The attorneys 
for the enemies of labor call it a 
“Right to Work” law. 

(2) A law to deny unions the 
right to strike, picket or boycott in 
secondary economic actions. 

(3) The removal of thousands of 
currently covered workers from pro- 
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tection of the state Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 

(4) A resolution requesting a na- 
tional 25 per cent tax ceiling. This 
is the proposed “Millionaires’ Amend- 
ment” to the U.S. Constitution. 

As of mid-April none of the critical 
anti-labor measures had been set for 
committee hearings, but heavy firing 
will start in May. The Legislature 
will adjourn early in June. 

Meanwhile, the California State 
Federation of Labor has been push- 
ing its own positive program of 
economic and social concepts. 

Heading A. F. of L. plans are bills 
to establish a state minimum wage of 
$1.25 per hour, create a_ state 
F.E.P.C., repeal the Jurisdictional 
Strike Act and increase coverage and 
benefits in disability and unemploy- 
ment insurance and in workmen’ 
compensation. 

As of this writing the Federation's 
workmen’s compensation program 
has been virtually destroyed y 
hostile committee votes in the Assem- 
bly, the lower house. 

Hearings on disability and unem- 
ployment bills are scheduled for late 
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April, but the destruction of work- 
men’s compensation measures sug- 
gests little chance for victory. 

Essential phases of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor program follow: 

(1) Minimum Wage. The present 
California law does not cover men 
but sets a 75-cent hourly floor for 
women and minors. The Federation 
proposes a $1.25 minimum for men, 
women and minors. 

(2) F.E.P.C. The Federation’s bill 
calls for a state Fair Employment 
Practices Commission with enforce- 
ment powers. It would forbid dis- 
crimination in hiring because of 
religion, race or color. 

(3) Jurisdictional Strike Act. The 
State Federation of Labor asks re- 
peal of the ambiguous state law 
adopted in 1947 over labor’s protests. 
The law has permitted anti-union em- 
ployers to make use of company un- 
ions to thwart legitimate organizing 
campaigns. The State Supreme Court 
has just upheld the constitutionality 
of the 1947 law. 

(4) Unemployment Insurance. 
State Federation of Labor proposals 
would increase maximum weekly 
benefits from $25 to $40 and extend 
coverage to agricultural» and non- 
profit institution workers. They also 
would grant $5 a week for a depend- 
ent wife and $2 per child up to two 
children per family. Twenty-five Fed- 
eration measures have been intro- 
duced for improvement of the present 
unemployment insurance law. 

(5) Disability Insurance. Increase 
in the weekly cash benefits and a 
forty-two-day pregnancy benefit peri- 
od feature State Federation of Labor 
proposais in the disability sphere. A 
boost in daily hospital benefits from 
$8 to $10 and a cut in the prepayment 
waiting period to three days from 
seven are among the amendments 
urged by the Federation. 

(6) Workmen’s Compensation. 
State Federation of Labor proposals 
would set a new maximum for tem- 
porary weekly benefits of $40, an 
increase of $5 from the present law. 
The minimum would be lifted from 
$9.75 1o $18. Fifty-two bills backed 
by the State Federation of Labor 
have b-en introduced for basic better- 
ment «{ the workmen’s compensation 
Structure, but after a month and a 
half of committee hearings it is ap- 
parent 
of any 


-erious improvement coming 
out of 


ie present Legislature. 
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hat there is small possibility . 


(7) Miscellaneous. Half a hundred 
measures proposed by the State Fed- 
eration of Labor call for various 
changes in laws governing agricul- 
tural labor, barbers and cosmetolo- 
gists, civil rights, education, employ- 
ment agencies, industrial safety, pub- 
lic housing, public works, state, coun- 
ty and municipal employes, and truck- 
ing operations. 

The bitter and bold conduct of 
commercial lobbies in opposing so- 
cial progress has aroused American 
Federation of Labor affiliates through- 
out California to encouraging rmeas- 
ures of political action on the home 
front. There is more council and 
local union interest in the present ses- 
sion of the Legislature than in any ses- 
sion of recent memory. 

The basic reference work for Cali- 
fornia unions of the A. F. of L. which 
are following the work of the Legis- 
lature is the 147-page summary of 
pertinent bills issued in February by 
the State Federation of Labor. 

Entitled “Summary of Proposed 
Legislation,” the book digests all 
measures pertaining to labor under 
forty-nine topical headings, ranging 


from “Apprenticeship” to “Work- 
men’s Compensation.” 

Reviewed bills are placed in 
“Good,” “Bad” or “Watch” catego- 
ries, depending upon their content. 
The summary also names each bill’s 
author and the legislative committee 
to which it has been assigned for first 
hearing. 

Although more than 5,000 bills 
were introduced in January by the 
eighty Assemblymen and forty Sen- 
ators, copies of the State Federation 
of Labor digest were mailed to all 
affiliated bodies before the February 
recess ended. 

While the final story on the 1953 
session of the California Legislature 
has not been written, organized labor 
is prepared to wage fierce battle in 
defense of the liberties of the working 
people. 

Further, we continue to hold faith 
in the wisdom and goodwill of the 
majority of California legislators, and 
we look to them for the enactment 
of improvements long required in the 
secial legislation of a state whose 
population for nearly a decade has 
been increasing .by 30,000 a month. 





NEWS OF CAPTIVE LABOR 


POLAND 


Elderly miners are being kicked 
out of their jobs and are being re- 


Both 


the firing of aging civilian miners 


placed by “soldier workers.” 


and their replacement by soldiers are 
carried out upon direct order of the 
Communist government. The pro- 
gram is producing hostility between 


civilian and military workers. 


HUNGARY. 


The latest device of the Hungarian 
Communist regime is “coupled com- 
petition.” By this scheme, workers 
in different factories compete with one 
another in the fulfillment of economic 
At the same time, the usual 


competition among workers in each 


plans. 


factory continues. The government 
demands production; it is not con- 
cerned with the injury to the health 
of workers which results from the 


speedup system. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Absenteeism among construction 
workers continues to plague the Com- 
munist rulers of Czechoslovakia. The 
newspaper Pravda, published at Brat- 
islava, reports that one out of every 
four employes at the Ostrov construc- 
tion site does not appear for work. 
Says the paper: “This is typical of 
all branches of construction work.” 


BULGARIA 


Bulgarian transport workers have 
learned the truth about Communist 
promises. According to Transporten 
Glas, official union organ, workers at 
Dimitrovo were promised high wages, 
shelter with baths, linen and blankets. 
Finding only unfurnished barracks 
with no plumbing facilities, a large 
number of workers attempted to “re- 
sign” their jobs and return to their 
former places of employment. They 
were not permitted to quit. 
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Fo Labor inthe Caribbean 


MR. ROMUALDI 


HE Inter-American Regional 

Organization of Workers in- 

cludes important unions of the 
West Indies and other non-self-gov- 
erning territories of the Western 
Hemisphere. We refer to this section 
as the “Caribbean Area Division.” 
Its jurisdiction includes, in addition 
to the British, French and Dutch West 
Indies, the three Guianas, which lie 
in the northeast corner of South 
America, and British Honduras. 

The Caribbean Area Division was 
organized at a conference held in 
Barbados last year. The activities of 
the Division are jointly financed by 
the Inter-American Regional Organi- 
zation of Workers (O.R.I.T.) and the 
Regional Fund Committee of the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. The Division is under 
the direction of an executive secre- 
tary, L. J. Marcano of Trinidad, and 
five committee members. Liaison with 
the O.R.L.T. is maintained through the 
assistant secretary, the writer. 

For many years the labor move- 
ment of the Caribbean area was 
largely dominated by the Caribbean 
Labor Congress, which had fallen 
under the sway of the Communists, 
although its chairman, Grantley H. 
Adams of Barbados, has always been 
one of the outstanding leaders of the 
democratic labor movement of the 
West Indies. The Caribbean Labor 
Congress is now reduced to a collec- 
tion of minor unions led by Com- 
munists or fellow travelers. 

Mr. Adams and a number of his 
associates recently delivered a serious 
blow to the Congress when they an- 
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By 


SERAFINO ROMUALDI 


issistant Secretary, Inter-American 


Regional Organization of Workers 


nounced that, as far as they are con- 
cerned, the Congress is dead, adding 
that the Caribbean Area Division of 
the O.R.L.T. is the voice of organized 
labor in the West Indies. 

The Communists have renewed their 
efforts to get prominence. They are 
now working under the leadership of 
Ferdinand Smith, a one-time leader 
of the National Maritime Union, who 
lost out in that organization and was 
subsequently deported from the 
United States. Smith now operates 
from his native Jamaica, and his main 
support comes from the Trade Union 
Councils of Jamaica, Trinidad and 
British Guiana and from the Com- 
munist unions of the French islands 
of Guadeloupe and Martinique. 

I hasten to say that in both Trini- 
dad and British Guiana the demo- 
cratic trade unions affiliated with the 
O.R.L.T.-1.C.F.T.U. have surpassed in 
strength and prestige the Communist- 
controlled movement, while in Ja- 
maica the race is getting very close. 

While sugar and its derivatives re- 
main the main source of income in 
the West Indies and the Guianas, the 
area has lately become an important 
source of minerals, mainly bauxite. 
These are essential for the rearmament 
efforts of the Western world. Un- 
doubtedly this explains the Commu- 
nists’ efforts to gain a foothold in 
these industries. Their efforts have 
been unsuccessful and I dare to pre- 
dict that they will remain so. 

Barbados is the site of the head- 
quarters of the O.R.I.T.’s Caribbean 
Area Division. Barbados is an island 
with a labor movement that is solidly 
organized in every field and has a 
long tradition of democratic achieve- 
ments. In Barbados the labor people 
are also leaders of the Labor Party. 
The party controls the local Legisla- 
ture, in which Grantley H. Adams is 
the majority leader. 

Adams is also the West Indies rep- 
resentative on the I.C.F.T.U. Execu- 
tive Board, while his right-hand as- 


sistant, F. L. Walcott, general secretary 
of the Barbados Workers Union, is a 
member of the O.R.I.T. Executive 
Board and also chairman of the Carib- 
bean Area Division. 

The Barbados Workers Union, more 
than 10,000 strong, represents the 
only labor movement on the island. 

In Jamaica the picture is different. 
The labor movement there is now 
divided into three groups. One, the 
Bustamante Industrial Union, with 
strength in the sugar fields, is a per- 
sonal instrument of Mr. William Alex- 
ander Bustamante himself, now ma- 
jority leader of the Jamaican Legisla- 
tive Council. His popularity is fast 
decreasing. Another group is the 
Jamaica Trade Union Congress, led 
by Ken Hill, which is following the 
policy of the Communist-ruled World 
Federation of Trade Unions and is, 
to all intents and purposes, the trade 
union arm of the Communist Party. 

Until fairly recently Hill and his 
associates were members of the Peo- 
ple’s National Party of Jamaica and 
were collaborating with the local So- 
cial Democrats, headed by Norman 
Manley. An investigation revealed 
Hill and a number of his supporters 
as agents of the Communist Party and 
they were therefore expelled from the 
People’s National Party. 

This led to a split in the trade union 
movement, with the anti-Communists 
taking the initiative of organizing the 
National Workers Union last year. 
This organization has made strong 
progress in a very short time. It now 
has the workers of the two bauxite 
companies (Reynolds and Kaiser) 
which are operating in the island, in 
addition to strong support in sugar, 
transportation, manufacturing and 
among the port workers. The leader 
of the democratic trade union move 
ment is F. A. Glasspole, who is 4 
substitute member of the O.R.LT. 
Executive Beard. 

British Honduras, the British colony 
in Central America, is also represented 
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in the O.R.I.T.’s Caribbean Division. 
Although the population of the colony 
is a little over 65,000, the General 
Workers Union of British Honduras 
has a paid-up membership of well 
over 7,000. This means that most of 
the wage-earners in the colony belong. 
The organization is led by young peo- 
ple. One of them, Denberg Coleman, 
attended the first term of the O.R.I.T. 


school in Puerto Rico. Nicholas Pol- 


= lard, general secretary of the General 


Workers Union, has just completed 
three months of training at the Brus- 
sels headquarters of the I.C.F.T.U. 
In British Honduras, the Communists 
have absolutely nothing. 

In the Leeward Islands the strong- 
est centers of the democratic labor 
movements are the two islands of St. 
Kitts and Nevis, where Mr. R. Brad- 
shaw, formerly a member of the 
LC.F.T.U. Executive Board, leads the 
trade union movement and is at the 
same time leader of the Labor Party, 
which controls the local legislature. 
The democratic trade union movement 
is also strong in Antigua and Do- 
minica, both I.C.F.T.U. affiliates, but 
lack of resources has seriously handi- 
capped the organization work among 
the agricultural workers of those 
islands. 


In the Windward Islands the 


O.R.LT.-I.C.F.T.U. has three affiliates 
in St. Lucia, which comprise the 
whole labor movement of that island, 
and is also running strong in Grenada 
where, rather than Communist oppo- 
sition, we are faced with a peculiar 
local situation marred by personal 
rivalries. In the island of St. Vincent 
the labor movement is already in con- 
tact with the O.R.LT.-I.C.F.T.U. and 
is expected to join very shortly. 
The two French islands, Guadeloupe 
and Martinique, have labor move- 
ments which are closely tied to the 
national labor organizations of 
France. This is mainly due to the 
fact that both Guadeloupe and Mar- 
tinique are now political districts of 
France, with direct representation in 
the French Parliament, and have an 
administrative setup similar to the one 
prevailing in the mother country. 
The majority of the wage-earners 
of Martinique and Guadeloupe, espe- 
cially in the agricultural field, belong 
to the Communist-dominated C.G.T. 
However, the French Confederation of 
Christian Workers (C.F.T.C.) is a 
strong second with a claimed mem- 
bership of about 6,000 in Martinique 
and 1,200 in Guadeloupe. The Force 
Ouvriére, which is the French affiliate 
of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, has a membership 
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of 1,500, about equally distributed be- 
tween Martinique and Guadeloupe— 
mainly civil servants and white-collar 
workers. The O.R.L.T. is now trying 
to establish formal relations with the 
Force Ouvriére branches of the French 
West Indies and also intends to estab- 
lish a cordial relationship with the 
Christian unions here. 

The island of Trinidad and its little 
sister Tobago were for a number of 
years an absolute monopoly of the 
Communist-controlled organization. 
A few years ago, thanks largely to 
the initiative of the Seamen and 
Waterfront Trade Union, an old affili- 
ate of the International Transport 
Workers Federation, the Communists 
were challenged. The Seamen and 
a few other unions joined the Inter- 
American Confederation of Workers. 

An organization campaign was 
launched in 1951, and last year all the 
individual affiliates of the I.C.F.T.U. 
banded together and formed the Trini- 
dad and Tobago Federation of Trade 
Unions. Subsequently a large group 
of sugar workers broke away from the 
Communist leadership and are now in 
the process of officially joining the 
free trade union movement. 

Democratic trade unionism in 
Trinidad is led by C. P. Alexander, 
a substi- (Continued on Page 31) 
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EDITORIALS 


by beorge Meany 


The ‘Peace’ Offensive 


HE TIMING of the Soviet “peace” offensive 
an infernally clever. It was initiated shortly 

after Stalin’s death and the ascendancy of 
Malenkov. The gullible were ready to believe 
that a new Communist dictator might attempt to 
pursue a new policy. Few understood that this 
was old strategy, planned long before and held 
‘in abeyance for a propitious occasion. 

The bait was also timed so that it could be 
dangled before a war-weary world hungry for 
peace. In Europe and Asia, especially, wishful 
thinking got the better of realistic judgment. Most 
people were so anxious for a start toward peace 
that they were willing to accept the hypocritical 
pretensions of the Kremlin as the real thing. 

Even the speculators in Wall Street were taken 
in. Stock prices plunged to the lowest levels in 
months in anticipation of a sharp curtailment in 
defense production. 

Of course, the isolationists in Congress reacted 
the same way. Calls for slashes in defense spend- 
ing and immediate tax reduction were intenSified. 

Fortunately, President Eisenhower has at last 
taken cognizance of these dangerous develop- 
ments. 

As recommended by the American Federation of 
Labor, the President has now seized the initiative in 
the peace offensive. He has announced a program 
of peace “action,” rather than mere words. 

The onus is now on Malenkov and his colleagues. 
They must put up or shut up. 
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The program outlined by the President in his 
address before the American Society of News. 
paper Editors is so sound and constructive that 
any fair-minded person on either side of the Iron 
Curtain should be willing to go along with it. 

He said the way to get peace is to make peace— 
not only in Korea, but in all Asia; not only in 
Asia, but in the rest of the world as well. He 
called for free elections as the first step toward a 
unified Germany. He challenged the Communists 
to agree to an Austrian peace treaty. He outlined 
the broad terms of a practical disarmament pro- 
gram which would provide the only real assurance 
that peace, once negotiated, would be kept. 

Finally, the President pledged that a large share 
of the savings America would gain from disarme- 
ment would be spent to conduct the only kind of 
war worth waging—a war to wipe out poverty 
throughout the world. 

The world is now entitled to ask Moscow these 
questions: 

Is Soviet Russia interested merely in a truce 
in Korea, or is she ready to meet us halfway in 
establishing a basis for permanent world peace‘ 

Will Moscow cooperate in an effective dis 
armament program, or is Russia interested merely 
in talking about disarmament? 

Pending a showdown on these basic questions, 
the free world dare not relax its defenses for ont 
moment. Experience has proved to us time até 
again that when a totalitarian dictator talks peace, 
he is planning war. Even if the Kremlin’s sweel 
words are followed up by a few innocuous cor 
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cessions, it would be a fatal mistake for us or our 
allies to be lulled into a false sense of security. 
It comes down to this: the only acceptable as- 
surance from Soviet Russia of peaceful intentions 
toward the free world is complete renunciation 
of aggression. There is no indication whatever 
that Malenkov has abandoned the fundamental 
policy of Lenin and Stalin—that the security of 
communism requires the total destruction of 
capitalism, either by war or by revolution. 


Preparedness for Peace 
HE CURRENT accent on peace serves as a 


sharp reminder that we are no more prepared 

for it than we were for war when Korea was 
invaded by the Communists. 

Let us remember that an economic collapse in 
the United States would prove just as welcome 
to the Kremlin as a military victory. 

Unfortunately, planning for the economic and 
industrial changes that are bound to come with 
peace has been neglected. 

Months ago the American Federation of Labor 
proposed to incoming officials in the Eisenhower 
Administration that a program be developed to 
maintain high-level production and mass purchas- 
ing power when peace comes. We urged that the 
government take the lead in bringing about labor- 
management cooperation toward that end. We 
suggested that a shelf of necessary public works 
projects be kept in readiness to prime the pump 
of peacetime industry and provide full employ- 
ment. 

Even though peace may still be far around the 
corner and beyond our immediate grasp, it cer- 
tainly would be prudent to plan for it now. If 
the new occupants of the seat of government are 
falling asleep on the job, the American people 
will soon let them know it’s time to get moving. 


ompulsory Arbitration 
\ O LASTING GAIN ever came frora compul- 


sion.” That key sentence from Samuel 

Gompers’ last message to the 1924 conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor is 
engraved on the base of his statue in Gompers 
Square, in the nation’s capital. It should like- 
wise be engraved in the minds of all progressive 
trad: unionists. 
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The words of wisdom from the founder of the 
American Federation of Labor are particularly 
pertinent today when proposals are being ad- 
vanced in Congress and the State Legislatures to 
employ compulsory arbitration as a solution for 
labor-management disputes. 

We will oppose federal legislation providing 


for compulsory arbitration with all the vigor at 
our command. We expect the State Federations 
of Labor to do likewise in the State Legislatures. 

We know from experience that compulsory 
arbitration won’t work. We believe it is uncon- 
stitutional. We fear it will lead to wage-fixing 
and price-fixing by the government. 

On the other hand, we support to the fullest 
extent the extension of voluntary arbitration. In 
industries where a work stoppage would interfere 
with public safety and convenience, or even create 
a national emergency, it is the wise course to 
agree in advance to submit to arbitration any 
matters which cannot be resolved by collective 
bargaining. Responsible management and respon- 
sible trade unions can thus amicably settle their 
problems through their own machinery without 
inviting dangerous government intervention. 


The New Department 


REATION of the new Federal Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare is a forward 

step long urged by the American Federation 
of Labor. 

It is unfortunate, however, that the Administra- 
tion saw fit to appease the American Medical As- 
sociation, which has consistently opposed such a 
Department, by giving it what amounts to veto 
power over the agency’s health activities. 

This was accomplished, as the A.M.A. itself has 
revealed, by providing for a new position—a Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary for Health and Med- 
ical Affairs. The A.M.A. journal says this job 
will be given to a medical man, subject to its ap- 
proval. All medical activities within the new De- 
partment, as well as medical phases of social se- 
curity and educational programs, will have to be 
cleared with the Special Assistant. 

We believe that the medical profession should 
have representation in the new Department. But 
giving the representative of any private group veto 
powers over the activities of a government Depart- 
ment is a wide-open invitation to danger. 
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THE C0 
STANDBY 





MERICA’S defense program, al- 
A ready moving into high gear, 
is missing a vital part of its 
machinery without which it cannot 
move forward. 

The possibility of Soviet attack is 
just as great now as it ever was. The 
Soviet “peace” offensive should fool 
no one. The leopard does not change 
its spots. In fact, defense is needed 
now more than ever before, since the 
Soviets obviously hope this country 
will drop its guard as a result of the 
new “peace” feelers. 

In many ways, our defense program 
has been making real progress. There 
is one important ingredient, however, 
which is still missing. 

On the military front, the size of 
the armed forces has been increased. 
Armed with the latest weapons, the 
Army, Navy and Air Force will be 
ready to retaliate quickly in the event 
of an enemy attack. 

On the production front, the na- 
tion’s factories are turning out air- 
craft, tanks and other equipment in 
increasing numbers. We are not only 
raising the current output of defense 
equipment but also making prepara- 
tions for the greatly increased pro- 
duction that would be necessary in the 
event of enemy attack. 

The nation’s civil defense program 
is progressing. Last year, according 
to the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration, nearly 2,000 civil defense ex- 
ercises, involving 42,000,000 citizens, 
were conducted throughout the coun- 
try. The communications network 
for warning of enemy air raids has 
been strengthened. The number of 
civil defense workers more than dou- 
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Assistant Director of Research, A, F. of L. 





bled last year,~and about 200,000 
workers were trained in the special- 
ized tasks needed if this country 
should ever be attacked. 

All this shows that considerable 
progress has been made in preparing 
this country for the possibility of 
Soviet aggression. In the event of 
attack the people will be ready and 
the armed forces will be ready. 

But will our economy be ready? 

Even if our defense program and 
our preparations for civil defense 
move forward to the point where each 
individual knows what is expected of 
him in the event of attack, there will 
still be a vital part of our defense left 
unguarded—the domestic economy. 

Once an attack is launched, the 
economy for peace will have to be 
transformed as quickly as possible 
into a machinery for war. All pos- 
sible speed will be needed to turn 
automobile production into tanks, re- 
frigerators into gun carriages, and the 
like. 

If past experience is any guide, 
these changes cannot be made with- 
out completely upsetting the opera- 
tion of our economy. 

There will be a rush for critical 
materials. Businessmen will attempt 
to stock up on goods that might be- 
come scarce in wartime. An atmos- 
phere of panic may develop that 
would drive housewives to stock up 
on all types of goods. 

Under these circumstances, prices 
will skyrocket. The urge to profiteer 
will prevail. 

Even the most honest businessman 
will be inclined to raise his prices to 
the level that the market will bear. 


\EEDS 
hOLS 


This frenzied effort to acquire 
scarce materials and goods, together 
with the skyrocketing of prices, could 
easily undermine the nation’s war ef- 
fort. The resulting chaos in the econ- 
omy might well cause as much dam- 
age as the enemy’s atomic bomb at- 
tacks on our industrial areas. Obvi- 
ously, the materials and goods that 
will become scarce once an attack oc- 
curs should not be available for pur- 
chase by anyone with the funds to 
corner the market. They must be 
used only to fill the critical needs of 
our war economy. 

In the basic law authorizing the 
federal civil defense program, a spe- 
cial section gives the federal govern- 
ment certain “emergency authority” 
which can be utilized only in the 
event of a critical national emergency. 
What is needed is a similar type of 
authority over the economy that could 
be exercised by the President to keep 
prices down and ensure a stable tran- 
sition in the economy from peace to 
war. 

The urgency of this issue is height- 
ened by the fact that direct controls 
over prices and wages have already 
been lifted, while other controls are 
being removed as rapidly as possible. 
After April 30 there will be no aw 
thority in the hands of the President 
te control prices or stabilize wages. 
After April 30, if an emergency should 
arise, the President could not act; he 
would have to wait until Congress 
gave him additional authority. 

Congressional action is notoriously 
slow. For example, in 1950, even 
though Congress was in session at the 
time of the Communist attack against 
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South Korea, it was not able to pass 
the Defense Production Act until sev- 
enty-five days later. In the meantime, 
the price of steel scrap rose 10 per 
cent, hogs 16 per cent, cotton 20 per 
cent, print cloth 38 per cent, lead 39 
per cent, wool 51 per cent, rubber 95 
per cent and tallow 146 per cent. The 
entire price structure was thrown out 
of balance. 

This is why organized labor and 
other public groups have been press- 
ing for new legislation that would 
give the President some authority over 
our economy in the event of a national 
emergency. 

Recently, the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee has been holding 
hearings on a standby controls bill 
proposed by the committee’s chair- 
man, Senator Homer E. Capehart. 
The American Federation of Labor 
supported this bill, suggesting certain 
strengthening amendments. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s representative 
called the bill “acceptable.” 

After hearing extensive testimony, 
the Banking and Currency Committee 


has approved a bill which gives the 
President authority to “freeze” prices 
and wages up to ninety days in the 
event of a national emergency. 
However, the chances for this bill’s 
becoming law are not too good. Prac- 
tically all representatives of business 
have testified violently against the sug- 
gestion that a standby controls law 
might be needed in an emergency. 
This attitude of American business 
was sharply questioned by Walter 
Mason, national legislative representa- 
tive, American Federation of Labor, 
in his testimony before the committee. 
“We are genuinely alarmed by the 
long line of witnesses from American 
business who have appeared before 
this committee to argue against stand- 
by, controls,” he said. “In our view, 
they are extremely shortsighted. 
“Do they seriously contend that this 
country could fight a full-scale war 
without any government controls over 
our economy? And if controls will 
be needed, is it not far better if au- 
thority is available to institute what- 
ever actions are necessary immedi- 


ately following the emergency, before 
the additional strain on the economy 
sets off a wave of heavy buying by 
business and consumers in the face 
of skyrocketing prices?” 

If this bill passes the Senate, it is 
assured of a very cool reception in the 
House of Representatives, particularly 
among the leadership of the Repub- 
lican Party. In fact, the chairman of 
the House Banking and Currency 
Committee is so adamantly opposed 
to any standby controls that he has 
refused even to hold hearings on this 
issue. Thus, there seems little chance 
that this very urgent authority for 
standby controls will become law. 

This issue presents perhaps the 
most important test that the new Con- 
gress and the new Administration will 
face. If the proposed authority for 
standby controls is adopted, it will 
represent a victory for all the people 
over the narrow interests of a small 
group in the population. 

Organized labor, as well as the 
rest of the country, will be watching 
véry closely for the outcome. 


From Other Labor Publications 


Tell the Story 


From The Electrical Workers’ Journal 


Shortly before your Journal went to press, 
\. F. of L. President George Meany made 
a speech before a special meeting of the 
Eastern Labor Press Conference, attended 
by a group of labor editors whose publica- 
tions reach some 4,000,000 members 
monthly. Among the points stressed by 
President Meany was this one: He said that 
trade unionists are practical people and 
that winning better wages and hours for 
their members is their prime concern—as 
it should be. 

But then Mr. Meany added something 
else. He said that through the years the 
\. F. of L. has stood for the policies that 
would help not just trade unionists but all 
the people of our nation, and for the poli- 
cies that would keep this nation the strong 
and independent democracy it was intended 
to be when our forefathers founded it. 

Then Brother Meany cited the record. It 
was the A. F. of L. that led the fight for 
better schools, for social security, for in- 
spection of factories, for health laws. He 
pointe’ out that the A. F. of L. got work- 
men’s compensation laws on the statute 
books of our nation practically over the 
Prover!ial “dead bodies” of the N.A.M., 
whose record has been steadfastly one of 
opposi‘ion to the welfare of the general 
public 

Then George Meany cited the A. F. 
of L.’s record on foreign policy. 

“We were years ahead of our time,” Mr. 
Meany <tated. “In 1933 we pointed to the 
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threat to freedom created by a fanatical 
paperhanger halfway across the world. In 
1936 we pointed a finger at Mussolini 
marching into Ethiopia. We objected to 
scrap materials being sold to Japan, fear- 
ing all too truly that they would one day 
be used against us.” 

Then Brother Meany brought up the 
A. F. of L. record for opposing com- 
munism—second to none in the world. 

Yes, our record is a good record and a 
proud record, and we are making new rec- 
ords every day. Those records should be 
brought to the attention of the citizens of 
this nation—the Johns and Jims and Marys 
and Sallys who make up these United 
States. 

It is up to us, the trade unionists of this 
nation, to lead the way in policy, and to 
talk about it, so that as many as possible 
may know the truth—and the truth shall 
make and keep them free. 


The ‘Professional’ Joker 


From Engineers’ Outlook 


The Taft-Hartley Act is incompatible to 
labor because of its attempt to divide the 
labor force. The provision regarding “pro- 
fessionalism” has caused harm to labor’s 
effort to improve the lot of all working 
people. 

When the matter of professionalism first 
entered the thinking of the anti-labor 
forces, it pertained to the plant doctor and 
the plant nurse, who, according to the Taft 
clique, were lost in the great mass of other 


employes. Because of this, professionals 
were segregated from the non-professional. 
Various stipulations were first set forth, 
such as educational requirements. How- 
ever, there were extensions to cover those 
who lacked the education but were working 
under those who had the educational re- 


.quirements or the equivalent. 


The real joker came with the stipulation 
that a person could be considered a “pro- 
fessional” if he spent at least 10 per cent 
of his time on his job in independent 
thought. This means that everyone work- 
ing in our business could be termed “pro- 
fessional.” 

Management immediately seized on this 
as a method of dividing the group. No 
one has fought harder to maintain this 
artificial barrier than the engineering -em- 
ployers in this country. By so doing they 
have developed a sort of .pseudo-snobbery 
and a caste system that has no reason for 
existing. This is what the law has done. 
It is obvious that all those grouped under 
the same heading, engineering services, are 
part of an integrated whole, one depend- 
ing upon the other. They should be united 
under the same banner. 

This feature of the Taft-Hartley Law is 
one of the most damaging regulations set 
up against the graduate engineer. It is 
true that such segregation permits the pro- 
fessional to vote whether he will or will not 
join with the so-called “non-professional” 
in a joint venture of collective bargaining; 
still, it does set the professional apart to be 
exploited. This usually ends in his fail- 
ure to obtain the economic betterment and 
job security that he justly deserves. 
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Kovtucky Labor Looks Aken 


by 


A. C. KAISER and SAM EZELLE 


Labor education 


S YOUR international union plan- 

ning organization activities in 

Kentucky? If not, it is not un- 
likely that it soon will be. Kentucky 
received a billion dollars in new in- 
dustry last year, and more is on the 
way. In 1951, for the first time since 
Kentucky separated from Virginia 
and became the fifteenth state in 
1792, the major portion of Kentucky’s 
income came from industry rather 
than agriculture. Dozens of new 
plants in the chemical, textile, elec- 
trical and metal products industries 
are arriving annually, and there is 
hardly a community in the state that 
hasn’t benefited from this new surge 
of industry. 

The Kentucky State Federation of 
Labor has a program of labor educa- 
tion and general services that awaits 
your request. Let’s suppose an inter- 
national representative from your un- 
ion arrives in Kentucky to launch an 
organizational drive. The Department 
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President and Secretary, Respectively, 
Kentucky State Federation of Labor 


is one of the State Federation’s major activities 


of Research and Education of the 
Kentucky State Federation of Labor 
will provide him with all the available 
information on the plant’s products, 
the number of employes, prevailing 
area rates, and much other necessary 
information. 

Let’s suppose you yourself are the 
international representative who has 
arrived in Kentucky. You may be 
provided with free cartoon service 
and search the Department’s “organi- 
zation” files for new handbill ideas. 
The Department will be ready to show 
movies to your meetings anywhere 
in the state. 

The film-strip “It Happened In 
Dixie” will explain more about or- 
ganizational problems and the func- 
tions of the National Labor Relations 
Board in fifteen minutes than can be 
done in regular discussions in two 
hours. Would you like to brush up 
on NLRB rulings? An up-to-date 
library with legal loose-leaf service is 


there for you, and a private work- 
room will be provided for your com- 
fort and convenience. 

“A complete supply of all NLRB 
forms is immediately available for 
you, along with free notary service 
when it is needed. If you request it, 
a representative will attend NLRB 
pre-election hearings with your off- 
cers to lend assistance. 

The Kentucky State Federation of 
Labor is ready to do more. It will 
give you ample assistance in prepat- 
ing radio programs and press re 
leases. The Department of Research 
and Education has published its own 
organizational leaflet, “Eight Million 
Strong,” for use by any American 
Federation of Labor union. To date, 
more than 30,000 copies of this copy- 
righted leaflet have been used in of 
ganizational activities not only i 
Kentucky but in at least a half-dozen 
states. 

Many organizers, after a few skir- 
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mishes in Kentucky state courts, have 
learned that it is a good idea to 
check on the wording of picket signs. 
The Kentucky State Federation of 
Labor is fulfilling the obligation every 
State Fed has to inform newcomers 
of state legal pitfalls. At times, state 
courts, particularly in rural counties, 
cripple labor progress in a way that 
surpasses the worst in the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

The services offered by the Ken- 
tucky State Federation of Labor are 
just getting started when unions are 
recognized or certified. Too often an 
international union will spend thou- 
sands of dollars to establish a local 
union and then the organizer will 
leave while the charter is still swing- 
ing on the wall. New and untrained 
local union leadership ‘is left to fend 
for itself and learn “the hard way.” 
Unscrupulous management—or rival 
unions—find the new and inexperi- 
enced unit fair game for destruction 
or raiding. 

If asked to do so, the Kentucky 
State Federation of Labor sets up 
classes in labor history, parliamentary 
law, steward training, collective bar- 
gaining and other useful subjects. 
§ This service is free to all local unions 
afiliated with the State Federation. 
Since the convention in 1946 set up 
the Department of Research and Edu- 
cation, more than 700 night classes 
have been conducted in twenty-three 
Kentucky cities and several in Ohio, 
Indiana and West Virginia. Week- 
end Labor Institutes for Kentucky 
central labor unions are frequently 
conducted to pep up the labor move- 
ment-in the various areas. Families 
of trade unionists are invited to at- 
tend the weekend institutes, particu- 
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James Wolfe and Norbert Blume of Research 
and Education Department of the State Fed 
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Secretary Ezelle (left) discusses voting records of Kentuckians 
in Congress with President Kaiser and a State Fed office worker 


larly evening sessions, so that they 
may be more interested in the hus- 
band’s or wife’s union activities. 

The highlight of the workers’ edu- 
cation program in Kentucky is the 
annual two-week Kentucky Labor 
€chool. This program is operated by 
the Department of Research and Edu- 
cation on the campus of some Ken- 
tucky state college or university. Ex- 
perts on the labor subjects offered are 
obtained from international unions, 
universities, the U.S. Department of 
Labor and the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. Almost 400 diplomas 
have now been issued to students at- 
tending the seven Kentucky Labor 
Schools which have 
been conducted thus 
far. 

The labor educa- 
tion program of the 
Kentucky State Fed- 
eration of Labor is de- 
signed to supplement 
but not to substitute 
for the educational 
programs conducted 
by international un- 
ions themselves. Inter- 
national unions with 
educational programs 
often furnish sample 
contracts, officers’ 
manuals and stew- 
ards’ workbooks to 


the K.S.F.L. program for use with 
the internationals’ Kentucky locals. 

Labor education is paying rich div- 
idends in Kentucky. We are dis- 
covering that the problems of poor- 
ly handled grievances and arbitra- 
tions, poorly attended union meet- 
ings, inactive union committees, lack 
of good community relations, mis- 
managed contract negotiations, wild- 
cat strike promoters and apathy to- 
ward union political action programs 
can all be solved by labor education 
programs to the degree that labor 
education is being used. 

How many vital communications 
mailed by labor organizations are 
ignored or filed in wastebaskets? 
What percentage of the membership 
registers? Votes? What percentage 
of the membership is familiar enough 
with the colorful history of the Amer- 
ican trade union movement to discuss 
it for just five minutes? 

Dollar for dollar, we are finding 
that there is no finer investment to be 
made in our labor movement in 1953 
than in an expanded program of labor 
education. At the A. F. of L.’s South- 
ern Labor School conducted at Lake- 
land, Florida, in October, a Southern 
A. F. of L. union representative hit 
the nail on the head. He said: 

“We must organize the organized.” 

He was right! 

Turning to the field of legislation, 











the Kentucky trade unionist has not 
been too fortunate. Most of the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly in 
Frankfort are from rural areas, and 
a few crumbs thrown under the table 
have been labor’s fare. A revision in 
our Workmen’s Compensation Law 
several years ago allows the employer 
to hoodwink an injured employe past 
a statutory time limitation for filing 
his claim. Two members of the Unit- 
ed Mine Workers were recently fined 
$1000 each and both are now in jail 
for one-year terms under Kentucky’s 
old and notorious “banding and con- 
federating” law. (Employers some- 
times prefer this charge to the ordi- 
nary charge of assault and battery 
in Kentucky picket-line altercations.) 

State minimum wages for intrastate 
industries are low and apply only to 
women and minors. The hotel and 
restaurant industry can pay as little 
as $9.60 for the first forty-eight hours 
worked in a week! Laundry and dry- 
cleaning minimums are almost as bad. 


Kentucky employs more officials to 
make sure that a rabbit isn’t shot out 
of season than it employs to enforce 
the industrial safety laws we have. 
Until two months ago the Advisory 
Board for the State Division of Oc- 
cupational Health had not one union 
labor representative. Although we 
have no “open shop” legislation and 
are in better legislative position than 
many states, much remains to be done. 

The Kentucky State Federation of 
Labor has its own weekly newspaper, 
the Kentucky Labor News, which won 
first prize for editorial excellence and 
second prize for typographical excel- 
lence in the 1951 International Labor 
Press of America competition. The 
newspaper is under the direction of 
Editor Samuel Hyman. 

Because of the tremendous influx of 
industry into Kentucky, the respon- 
sibilities of the labor movement in 
the state have increased greatly. We 
must be on our toes to organize new 
plants under the banner of the Ameri- 


can Federation of Labor. Nev. lead. 
ership must be trained. New nem. 
bership must be enlightened. The 
industrial worker and the agri: iiltur. 
al worker must be taught thai their 
economic and social interesi- are 
identical. 

More and more emphasis miist be 
placed on the primary election. We 
must refrain from being captives of 
political parties that ignore all labor 
between elections. And isn’t it about 
time that we recognize that judges 
(with their injunctive powers) are 
important political officers? 

Finally, we in Kentucky realize 
that we must broaden our program of 
public relations. We know that we 
must do a better job of convincing the 
average citizen that labor’s program is 
not a selfish one but one designed to 
benefit the entire commonwealth. 

Kentucky labor is proud of but not 
content with its past. Kentucky labor 
eagerly looks forward ‘to a more en- 
lightened tomorrow. 


Hosiery Workers Push Union Label Drive 


By ALEXANDER McKEOWN 


President, American Federation of Hosiery Workers 


HE American Federation of 

Hosiery Workers, resisting in- 

creasing pressure from 
union, low-wage shops, has adopted 
an old trade union technique. In co- 
operation with the Union Label 
Trades and Service Department of the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
Hosiery Workers have a campaign in 
progress to make the nation conscious 
of the union label on hosiery. 

The first step in this campaign is 
a concentrated publicity and promo- 
tion drive aimed at securing a larger 
share of the Mother’s Day market for 
union label manufacturers. This is 
intended to be a smashing demon- 
stration of the economic power pos- 
sessed by union members who have 
been made aware of their importance 
as consumers. 

But Mother’s Day is only the be- 
ginning. The Hosiery Workers plan 
to develop an expanding, year-around 
campaign to convince all workers to 
look for the union label. We feel 
that the potential of a developing 
union label consciousness among 
union members is almost limitless. 


non- 
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In the tight struggle for sales in a 
highly competitive industry such as 
hosiery, determination of consumers 
to accept nothing but labeled goods 
could be an important factor in the 
success or failure of any enterprise. 
It could lead, also, to an important 
new reason for hosiery manufacturers 
to sign contracts with the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers. 
Quality is the keynote of the union’s 
program. John J. McCoy, the union 
label director of the American Feder- 
ation of Hosiery Workers, insists that 
any manufacturer of hosiery who does 
not market top-quality, perfect stock- 
ings may not carry the union label. 


Strutwear, Inc., of Minneapolis has 
begun an extensive promotional cam- 
paign based -on identification of the 
union label with first-quality merchan- 
dise. Advertisements in Vogue and 
other fashion magazines carry the 
union label along with the company’s 
sales message. 

A successful union label drive in 
the American hosiery industry can 
result in a reshaping of the economic 
outlook of the entire industry. A 
public that demands the label can 
force non-union manufacturers to re- 
examine their position. 

No argument for organization can 
be so potent as the loss of sales be- 
cause the product bears no union 
label. And even management spokes 
men have stated that if a large seg: 
ment of the industry were under union 
contracts and working by union rules. 
the end of the present cutthroat, low- 
profit era would be nearer. The pres 
ent situation in our industry is bad 
for both labor and management. 

When you buy hosiery, look for 
and insist upon the union labe!. Your 
cooperation will be most helpful. 
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FOUR DECISIONS 


Union Must Not Picket If It’s for a Purpose That 


State Law Calls Illegal, Supreme Court Rules 


By J. ALBERT WOLL, HERBERT S. THATCHER 


AST month the Supreme Court 
handed down decisions in four 
cases which are of considerable 

interest to organized labor. The 
cases: 

bLocal 10, United Association of 
Journeymen Plumbers and Steamfit- 
ters. et al., versus O. J. Graham, et al. 

bAmerican Newspaper Publishers 
Association versus National Labor 
Relations Board. 

pNational Labor Relations Board 
versus Gamble Enterprises, Inc. 

bNational Labor Relations Board 
versus Rockaway News Supply Com- 
pany. 

The decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Graham case is important more 
for its implications than for its actual 
holding. In this case the Supreme 
Court, in an opinion written by Jus- 
tice Burton, held that peaceful picket- 
ing for a purpose which the evidence 
showed was in conflict with the Vir- 
ginia “Right to Work” statute could 
be enjoined. 

Justices Douglas and Black dissent- 
ed on the ground that the evidence 
did not clearly show such purpose. 

The Graham case involved an at- 
tempt by the Building Trades Council 
at Richmond, Virginia, to picket a 
construction job where non-union 
men were employed under non-union 
conditions. The picket sign stated 
simply, “This is not a union job.” 

There was a sharp conflict in testi- 
mony concerning the purpose of the 
picketing. The contractor asserted 
that he had been asked by union rep- 
resentatives to hire union members 
and discharge non-union employes, 
Whereas the union representatives 
testified that they had made no such 
request but intended merely to publi- 
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cize to the public and to fellow 
trade unionists that the job was 
not a union job. 

The trial courts made no 
specific findings of fact but 
simply found generally that the 
picketing was carried on for 
purposes in conflict with the 
provisions of the Virginia 
“Right to Work” law. The Vir- ' 
ginia Supreme Court sustained 
the trial court without writing 
an opinion. 

The United States Supreme 
Court held that, since there was 
at least some evidence in the 
record, namely, the testimony 
of the contractor, indicating 
that the picketing was carried 
on for an illegal purpose, it 
would not overrule the trial court’s 
determination. The case, therefore, 
represents merely an affirmation of 
the Giboney case (Giboney versus 
Empire Storage Company) in which 
the Supreme Court several years ago 
determined that peaceful picketing for 
a purpose declared unlawful by state 
law could be enjoined. 

The Graham case is of interest by 
reason of its implications. It seems 
clear that, if the union’s version of 
the picketing had been accepted, the 
picketing could not have been en- 
joined. In other words, the implica- 
tion of the case is that it is entirely 
proper for unions to picket a non- 
union construction job or a non-union 
operation if done solely for the pur- 
pose’ of publicizing the fact that the 
job or the operation is non-union, 
and this is true even in states which 
have enacted a so-called right-to-work 
or, more properly stated, anti-union- 
security law. 


J. ALBERT WOLL 


As stated by the Supreme Court, it 
is only when unions engage “in more 
than the mere publication of the fact 
that the job was not 100 per cent 
union” that an injunction can be 
obtained. 

Accordingly, even in states which 
have passed an anti-closed-shop law, 
if unions are careful to refrain from 
making demands of any nature what- 
soever in respect to the hiring of 
union men only on a non-union job 
but, instead, simply peacefully picket 
the premises with a sign which states 
that the job is non-union, with the 
sole purpose of informing the public 
and other union members in the area 
that the job is in fact non-union, it 
would appear that such picketing 


‘would be entirely proper and _ pro- 


tected as an aspect of free speech 
under the doctrine of Thornhill versus 
Alabama. 

The Thornhill case was expressly 
reaffirmed in the Graham case. 
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Such picketing cannot be enjoined 
even though it has the incidental effect 
of causing union members to refuse 
to cross the picket line or to refuse 
to seek or retain employment at the 
job. 

Justice Douglas, in his dissenting 
opinion, stated the proposition quite 
clearly. He said: 

“If this union used the coercive 
power of picketing to force the con- 
tractor to discharge the non-union 
men who were employed on the job, 
Virginia could issue the injunction. 
* * * But if the union did no more 
than advertise to union men and 
union sympathizers that non-union 
men were employed on the job, the 
picketing would be privileged. 

“Picketing is a form of free 
speech—the workingman’s method of 
giving publicity to the facts of indus- 
trial life. As such it is entitled to 
Constitutional protection. * * * It is 
entitled to that protection though it 
incites to action. For it is the aim of 
most ideas to shape conduct.” 

That picketing for the sole purpose 
of publicizing the fact that a job is 
non-union is legal in a state having 
an anti-union-shop law, even though 
it causes union men to stay away 
from the job, was expressly affirmed 
by the Virginia Supreme Court itself 
in a companion case to the Graham 
case, namely, Painters and Paper- 
hangers’ Local 1018 versus Rountree 
Corporation. In that case there was 
no evidence whatsoever of an illegal 
demand. Accordingly, the Virginia 
Supreme Court dissolved the injunc- 
tion issued against picketing which 
merely announced that the job was 
non-union. The U.S. Supreme Court, 
in the Graham case, especially re- 
ferred to the Rountree case, pointing 
out the distinction in facts between 
the Rountree and Graham cases. 

The American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association case represents a final 
stage in the long fight carried on by 
the International Typographical Un- 
ion before the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and in the courts over 
the restrictive provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and it is the only one of 
the many cases in which the I.T.U. 


was involved that the Supreme Court . 


undertook to consider. 

In this case the Publishers Associa- 
tion sought to have the Supreme Court 
overrule the decision of the Labor 
Board (sustained by the Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit) that 
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the so-called “made work” practice, 
traditionally carried on by the I.T.U. 
for the purpose of protecting union 
conditions and job opportunities for 
its members, did not constitute a so- 
called “featherbedding” practice in 
violation of Section 8(b) (6) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

This “made work” practice con- 
sisted of the setting, by union com- 
positors, of duplicate type for all local 
advertisements that had been previ- 
ously set up in type and pressed on 
a cardboard “mat” and distributed at 
little or no cost to newspaper pub- 
lishers. After the “made work” type 
was set, it was then destroyed and 
the cardboard mat used instead. The 
purpose of the “made work” was, of 
course, to compensate for the dis- 
placement of work made through the 
free distribution of the cardboard 
mats, and the practice was one of 
long standing and tradition in the 
newspaper publishing industry. 

The Supreme Court upheld the 
N.L.R.B.’s decision. Since services 
were actually performed, Section 
8(b) (6) was not violated, the Labor 
Board had held. The Supreme Court 
found that the legislative history of 
Section 8(b) (6) made it clear that 
the section was intended to prohibit 
only the exaction of pay for work not 
performed. Three justices dissented. 


case is National Labor Relations 
Board versus Gamble Enterprises, Inc. 
The Gamble case involved a request 
by the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians that a theater employ an or- 
chestra consisting of local musicians 
in the same proportion that it utilized 
the services of a traveling band. 
The purpose of this request was 
to afford employment opportunities 
for local musicians; actual services 
were to be rendered on a number of 
occasions having a relation to the 


‘ COMPANION case to the I.T.U. 


number of traveling band ap) ear. 
ances. 

The National Labor Relat: ons 
Board found that this request di not 
violate Section 8(b) (6), but the Cir. 
cuit Court of Appeals for the ~ixth 
Circuit reversed the Board and held 
that Section 8(b)(6) was violated, 

The Supreme Court, relying on its 
construction of 8(b)(6) in the |.T.U. 
case, found that since actual services 
were offered and would be perfo: med, 
the prohibitions of Section 8(b) (6) 
did not apply. The high couri said 
that the proposals were “offered in 
good faith of substantial performances 
by competent musicians” and, as such, 
clearly did not constitute anything in 
the nature of an exaction for services 
which are not performed or are not 
to be performed. 

Although three justices dissented, 
it is difficult to see how a contrary 
decision could have been reached in 
view of the plain language of Section 
8(b) (6), let alone its legislative 
history. 

In National Labor Relations Board 
versus Rockaway News Supply Con- 
pany, the Labor Board, the American 
Federation of Labor and other organi- 
zations had urged the Supreme Court 
to decide whether a union man’s re- 
fusal to cross a picket line was pro- 
tected by the Taft-Hartley Act. The 
court refused to rule on this principle, 
but it did make a decision regarding 
collective bargaining contracts which 
could be helpful in clarifying rela- 
tions between labor and management. 

A union deliverer of publications 
named Waugh, in the course of his 
employment, refused to cross an Inter: 
national Typographical Union picket 
line at a struck newspaper plant. His 
employer then fired Waugh. Unfair 
labor practice charges were brought. 

The company and Waugh’s union 
had a contract in existence with a 
no-strike clause and a provision for 
the arbitration of disputes. Waugh’s 
case was submitted to arbitration, 
where it was held that the company 
had a right to fire him. It was held 
that Waugh’s refusal to cross the 
picket line constituted a strike in vio- 
lation of the terms of the agreement. 

The N.L.R.B. had a different view. 
It ruled that Waugh had a right to 
refuse to cross the picket line and his 
employer, in firing him, was guilty 
of an unfair labor practice. The 
Board, in another case involving the 
same contract, had held it was totally 
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illegal because of a union shop pro- 
yision that went farther than Taft- 
Hartley allowed and, accordingly, re- 
fused to recognize the contract in its 
unfair labor practice proceeding. 

The United States Court of Appeals 
in New York reversed the Board, 
holding that an employer could dis- 
charge an employe for refusing to 
cross a picket line. The case was then 
taken to the highest tribunal. 

The Supreme Court reversed the 
N.L.R.B.’s refusal to honor the con- 
tract and found it unnecessary to rule 
on the question of the respective rights 
of employer and employe regarding 
picket lines. 

The court said, first, that the 
N.L.R.B. had no right to hold such 
acontract totally void so as to destroy 
rights created under it in the past. 
In the Rockaway case the firing of 
Waugh had occurred before the Board 
had ruled on the validity of the con- 
tract. In a later ruling the Board 
decided the contract was illegal and, 
therefore, could not operate to justify 
Waugh’s discharge. The Supreme 
Court indicated that, while in some 
instances the Labor Board might de- 
clare a contract wholly void for the 
future, the case before it was one 
where the Board had no right to de- 
find the solution to this crisis we face.’ 


Schools in 


UBLIC education in the United 

States is in a state of crisis, 

says President Carl L. Megel 
of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers. The head of the A. F. of L. 
aliliate points out that the nation’s 
school system is saddled with old, 
unhealthy buildings, crowded class- 
rooms and a teacher shortage. Then 
there are continuing attacks on the 
schools by “super-patriots,” he notes. 

Mr. Megel says the nation’s schools 
need help, and he is convinced that 
if adequate help is to be forthcoming, 
labor must stir up constructive com- 
munity action. 

The president of the American 
Federation of Teachers gives the fol- 
lowing facts: 

bIn 1932 the nation spent 10 per 
cent of its income after taxes on 
schools; twenty years later, in 1952, 
it spent less than 3 per cent. 

Since 1939 the income of thou- 
sands of teachers—in terms of actual 
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Secondly, and more important, the 
Supreme Court held that one illegal 
clause in a contract did not neces- 
sarily destroy the entire agreement, 
especially where the parties had in- 
serted the standard “saving” clause, 
which provides that if one clause of 
the contract should be held illegal, 
the remaining parts continue in effect. 
This holding insures protection for 
both unions and management for 
their contracts that might contain an 
illegal provision, as long as they write 
in a provision that one unlawful part 
will not nullify the remainder of the 
agreement. 

However, because the ruling has no 
direct application to the N.L.R.B.’s 
past policy of holding a contract with 
an illegal union security clause no bar 
to a representation petition, it is as 
yet uncertain whether this Supreme 
Court decision will cause the Board 
to change its past policy. 

In its ruling the Supreme Court 
said that the employment relations 
must be governed by some terms, 
since the enterprise must go on— 
“labor continues to do its work and 
is worthy of some hire.” And when 
legal terms collectively bargained in 
good faith controlled the relationship, 
courts should not destroy this legal 
bargain because one separable part 


of it might not be lawful, the court 
said. 

The court stated that parties have 
every right to include in their con- 
tracts a provision that no employe 
will be compelled to cross another 
union’s picket line. Or, said the 
court, unions and employers can 
write in a provision that a union man 
has to cross or be fired. 

Three dissenting justices, in an 
opinion by Justice Black, reached the 
main issue involved and ruled that it 
was an unfair labor practice to fire 
Waugh for refusing to cross the picket 
line. The no-strike clause in the con- 
tract did not apply to a single indi- 
vidual, said Justice Black. He also 
agreed with the Labor Board that the 
illegal union security clause invali- 
dated the whole contract. 

Because no-strike clauses are in- 
cluded in many labor-management 
contracts, it is clear that unions in 
bargaining should insist upon pro- 
visions that refusal to cross another 
union’s picket line will not be cause 
for any kind of disciplinary action. 

The Supreme Court has made it 
clear that clauses in collective bar- 
gaining agreements providing that no 
employe is required to cross a picket 
line will give full legal protection 
for individual union members. 


(risis, Savs Teachers’ Head 


purchasing power—has dropped. As 
a result, more than 350.000 teachers 
have quit the profession and taken 
better-paying positions elsewhere. 

>Most of the public schools secure 
their funds in 1953 from tax laws 
which were enacted around 1920. 
These laws are inadequate to meet 
today’s education needs. 


Mr. Megel recommends re-evalua- 
tion of the local tax structures. Many 
communities are paying all that they 
can afford for education, he says, but 
others are not. He also urges in- 
creased state aid to schools and ad- 
vocates federal aid to eduction. Mr. 
Megel is a strong supporter of the 
Hill “oil for education” amendment. 


ALLING on “respectable sections of 
C our society” to oppose the attacks 
on public education, Mr. Megel says 
that when these attacks strike at the 
public school system they also strike 
at the very roots of the organized 


labor movement and the basis of our 
democracy. 

“If teachers are to be intimidated 
so that they become fearful of dis- 
cussing controversial issues freely, 
fairly and honestly in their class- 
rooms,” he warns America, we will 
soon lose our democratic freedoms. 

“American education has had no 
finer friend than the labor movement. 
Likewise, a free labor movement can 
exist only in a democratic society. 
There are neither free labor move- 
ments nor free public schools in a 
dictator state. To preserve our de- 
mocracy, the labor movement must in 
crease its interest and activity. 

“We are encouraged by the fact 
that across the country labor organi- 
zations are cooperating closely and ac- 
tively with teachers’ unions in assist- 
ing boards of education, school ad- 
ministrators and legislators to exert 
themselves in a positive manner to 
find the solution to this crisis we face.” 
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HE president of the American 

Federation of Labor has ap- 

pealed to the nation’s labor 
editors to help tell the public about 
the contributions of the trade union 
movement to the well-being of all 
Americans and to the security and ad- 
vancement of the country. 

Speaking on March 28 at a special 
meeting of the Eastern Labor Press 
Conference, George Meany declared: 

“There’s no end to the good that 
has come from trade unions.” 

The A. F. of L. president added 
that there has been “no movement, 
outside of the various religious de- 
nominations, that has done more good 
for the people than the trade unions.” 

Mr. Meany said he is disturbed by 
the inadequate information about un- 
ions which most people have. The 
public at large does not realize what 
the unions have done to raise the 
American standard of living and to 
promote the general welfare, he em- 
phasized. 

The speaker cited the fight carried 
on by the American Federation of 
Labor for the enactment of workmen’s 
compensation laws. He reminded the 
labor editors, who were in session at 
the Willard Hotel in the 


capital, that the workmen’s compensa- 


. 5] 
nation's 


tion laws were placed on the statute 
books “over the dead bodies of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, which fought them tooth and 
nail,” 

Mr. Meany also emphasized that 
organized labor has been far-sighted 
in the realm of international relations, 
although the public does not seem to 
He recalled that 
Federation 


be aware of this fact. 
the American of Labor 
warned the world against Adolf Hitler 
when he first appeared on the German 
scene and the Federation organized 
an anti-Nazi boycott at that time. Mr. 
Meany also gave examples of alert- 
ness to the Communist, Fascist and 
Japanese menaces as manifested by 
the A. F. of L. mahy years ago. 
The Federation’s leader urged the 
labor editors to “sell” the A. F. of L. 
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Z. R. Falcon (left), Philippine 
union leader, tells George Meany 
some of labor's problems in the 
Philippines at the special meet- 
ing of the Eastern Labor Press 
Conference. At right is William 
Schoenberg, the veteran presi- 
dent of the Cement Workers 
and a labor editor himself 


J. Scott Milne (left) and Under- 
secretary of Labor Lloyd Mash- 
burn, a newcomer to Washington. 
Mr. Milne, secretary of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, is the editor of 
that union's magazine. He served 
as the chairman at the special 
labor press gathering 


record for what it is—one that shows 
“we take second place to no group 
for what we’ve done in time of crisis 
and time of peace.” 

Others who appeared before the 
labor editors at the special meeting 
included David A. Morse, director- 
general of the International Labor Or- 


ganization; Senator H. Alexander 





Smith, chairman. of the Senate Labor 
Committee; Congressman Samuel Me- 
Connell, chairman of the House Labor 
Committee; William McSorley, Jr. 


organizational director of Labor's 
League for Political Education. and 
Lloyd Mashburn, the Undersecretary 
of Labor. 

Frank Powers heads E.L.P.C. 
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)THE national secretary-treasurer of 
the American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employes, Mrs. Berniece B. 
Heflnmer, has resigned after eighteen 
years. She is leaving the A.F.G.E., she 
revealed in her letter of resignation, 
to become associated with the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters as 
an administrative employe. 













Congressman Roy W. Wier has been 
active in the Minneapolis trade union 
movement since 1920. Representing 
the Third District of Minnesota, he 
has been in the forefront at the Capi- 
tol as a fighter for a square deal for 
the nation’s plain citizens. Brother 
Wier was born in South Dakota in 
1888. 


'B. L. Ross has been elected president 
of Local 27, American Federation of 
Technical Engineers, at Durham, N. C. 
Other officers who will serve during 
the current term are William T. 
Couch, vice-president, and William C. 
Tatum, secretary-treasurer. 


‘Local 64 of the United Hatters has 
negotiated a new contract with the 
Stevens Hat Company at St. Joseph, 
Mo. The new agreement provides for 
aunion shop with a check-off clause 
and a 7'2 per cent pay increase. 
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Atrophy marking fifty years’ affiliation is presented to Retail Clerks’ Local 40 at Saginaw, Mich. 


LABOR NSWS BRIBKS 


PLocal 300, Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers, has secured wage increases, retro- 
active to October, for employes of 
the Lampl, Carl Knit and Lewis Knit 
sportswear shops in Cleveland. Wage 
increases have been won by Local 211 
of the same union for alteration work- 
ers at the May Company and Halle 
Brothers Department Stores in the 
Ohio metropolis. 


>A new contract covering 400 bakery 
drivers in the Worcester, Mass., area 
has been obtained by Local 170 of 
the Teamsters. The pact provides for 
a change from a six-day to a five-day 
workweek for drivers of wholesale 
bakery trucks and a $3.50 weekly in- 
crease, with no change in hours, for 
retail drivers. 


bLocal 29 of the Office Employes has 
negotiated a new contract with the 
trade unions of Alameda County, 
Calif. Pay is raised 10 cents an hour 
in all classifications. The new con- 
tract rate for an experienced office 
employe is $68.50 a week; after six 
months, $73.50. 


>A most successful dinner-dance was 
held at Newark, N. J., by Local 1470 
of the Electrical Workers. Griffith 


Ace is president of the local union. 





>Retired members of the National 
Postal Transport Association were 
honored at Syracuse, N. Y. Each of 
the thirty-one oldtimers was presented 
with a white carnation at the annual 
party and was called upon to stand up 
and be “officially recognized.” Na- 
tional President W. M. Thomas was 
present. 


>The names of the charter members 
were read at the tenth anniversary 
celebration of Local 1340, Electrical 
Workers, Newport News, Va. The 
event was marked by a banquet and 
dance. J.C. Siceloff, treasurer of the 
local, has never missed a meeting 
since the organization’s birth a decade 
ago, it was announced. 


>Workers in a new Viko Furniture 
Company plant, south of Eldred, Pa., 
have affiliated nearly 100 per cent 
with the United Brotherhood of Car- 


penters and Joiners. 


bLocal 443, Postal Clerks, has se- 
cured a new seniority policy and im- 
provements in working conditions at 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


PLocal 454 of the Retail Clerks has 
won an election at the New York and 
Vogue Furniture Stores in Denver. 
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Everybody’s Job No. 1 


(Continued from Page 11) 


protect himself and his family against 
the effects of such attack. The an- 
swer did not seem to be on Yucca 
Flats that morning. 

On January 12, 1951, the Federal 
Civil Defense Act became a law. It 
was the intent of Congress, in passing 
the Civil Defense Act, to provide a 
plan of civil defense for the protec- 
tion of life and property from attack. 
It was also indicated that respon- 
sibility for civil defense should be 
primarily in the several states and 
political subdivisions. And it was 
further intended that the federal gov- 
ernment should provide the necessary 
coordination and guidance for and be 
responsible for the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration. Thus Congress 
seemed to have recognized the need 
and provided the machinery. 

Whether Congress has provided the 
money for making effective a civil de- 
fense program is another question, 
and unimportant at this time. More 
than two years have passed, and dur- 
ing that time great strides have been 
made at all levels of government in 


developing among our citizens a bet- 
ter understanding of the meaning and 


need for civil defense. In the mean- 
time, many differences of opinion 
prevail relative to state rights, city 
political subdivisions and other oper- 
ations that are essential to civil de- 
fense, all of which would be immedi- 
ately set aside if an enemy attack 
should come. 

A good offense is always a good 
defense on the football field and, yes, 
even in war tactics. That being the 
case, the first important offense that 
the citizens need, and it matters not 
whether the city can afford it, is a 
warning system that will enable the 
American citizen to do the things he 
has taken the time to learn in order 
that he might better save himself and 
his family in the event of enemy at- 
tack. 

It sems to me that our warning 
systems are inadequate and that the 
cost of such systems should be a fed- 
éral responsibility because the notice 
of attack should be given to all and 
not only to citizens in some city that 
can afford to spend the money for an 
adequate warning system. 

The members of organized labor 
and workers everywhere have a direct 
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stake in the development of an effec- 
tive and adequate civil defense pro- 
gram, for union members and their 
families are concentrated in the in- 
dustrial and communications centers 
which are natural target areas for an 
enemy. 

The ability of the nation to survive 
enemy attacks of any nature largely 
depends on the members of organized 
labor and workers, because it is the 
workers who man the production lines 
of industry to produce the sinews of 
war and process foodstuffs essential 
to the existence of our entire economy, 
both in wartime and peacetime. 

Air defense against an enemy flying 
with atomic bombs or devices must 
be improved. Members of organized 
labor and all other citizens can do 
much to provide simple protection 
against atomic attack by providing a 
shelter in the basement that will en- 
able them to seek cover if given a 
warning. In many areas, even if no 
warning is given, one would have sufh- 
cient time to get to the shelter after 
the flash was seen, for the blast effect 
would not reach the area for some 
seconds thereafter. 

Most of the fire-fighting and rescue 
work will be on the outside areas, 
and many of the fires will have to be 
extinguished by the people in their 
homes as the fires largely will start 
as a result of the disruption of the 
gas, electrical and heating units and 
not actually in the immediate center 
area of the blast. 

Some fires that start from heat 


radiation in the immediate vic: jity 
may be extinguished by the blas: and 
coneussion effects of the bomb. | {ow. 
ever, the secondary fires will <tart 
again as a result of the disrupti.n of 
the gas, electrical and heating units, 
Fire-fighting in the immediate area 
will be impractical because o! the 
radioactivity, and until the are has 
been monitored to determine the 
radioactive content, all fire-fighting 
and rescue work will have to be done 
in the perimeter areas. 

Organized labor has appointed an 
Advisory Committee to work with the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. 
In every State Federation of Labor 
and local central body there should be 
representatives of labor working with 
the civil defense officials for the pur- 
pose of perfecting arrangements 
which will prevent an enemy from 
wiping out any American community. 

Secretary Schnitzler of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, upon re- 
turning to Washington from the A- 
bomb viewing in Nevada, said: 

“I am urging all A. F. of L. unions 
as strongly as I can to get busy at 
once to broaden and increase their 
cooperation with civil defense author- 
ities at the local level. Many of our 
affliated unions are in key positions 
to provide vital help in emergency 
rescue work if such a catastrophe as 
an atomic bomb blast should ever be- 
fall an American city. 

“Teamsters, fire fighters, plumbers, 
electricians and many other trades 
should be organized to save lives and 
protect property. If they are ready 
to move promptly in such an emer- 
gency, it would be a tremendous as- 
sistance to our national defense.” 


Levin Is Editor of Labor 


4 gs railroad workers’ national 
newspaper, Labor, has named a 
veteran journalist and labor analyst 
as the famous publication’s new edi- 
tor and manager. Ruben Levin, who 
joined Labor’s staff in 1938 and has 
served as associate editor since No- 
vember, 1951, is the new top man. 
He succeeds Edward Keating, who 
has retired. 

Mr. Levin is a man with a wealth 
of experience in labor, politics and 
newspaper work. He began his news- 
paper career as a reporter on the 
Capital Times at Madison, Wisconsin. 
This crusading daily for many years 
was a militant spokesman for the La- 


Follette movement. Later Mr. Levin 
spent nine years on newspapers in 
Milwaukee identified with the pro 
gressive movement. 

After working on daily newspapers 
in various sections of the United 
States, in Canada and in France. Mr. 
Levin returned to Milwaukee in 1936, 
devoting much of that year to editing 
political campaign newspapers and 
doing publicity for the candidates of 
the old Farmer-Labor Progressive 
Federation. 

The liberal journalist left Milwau- 
kee in.1938 to go to Washington, 
where he joined Labor, and has been 
with that paper ever since. 
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Economic Storm Warnings 
(Continued from Page 3) 


about the need for a balanced budget 
and a cut in taxes. 

On answers to these questions hinge 
the character and scope of the mili- 
tary defense program the United 
States and her allies will be in a 
position to achieve. On how these 
questions are answered will also de- 

nd in a large measure the economic 
outlook both at home and abroad. 

It is important to remember that 
military aggression is but a part of 
the Communist threat to our way of 
life. For the same reason, military 
defense is only a part of the complete 
defense. Economic preparedness, 
readiness to enable our free institu- 
tions to withstand the shock of sud- 
den shifts in Communist strategy, is 
just as important to us. 

Despite the recent antics of the 
stock market and the playful shifts 
of the economic weathercock in the 
March and April winds, the Ameri- 
can economy is continuing to show 
signs of relatively lasting stability. 
Employment continues to be high. At 
the end of “arch the seasonally ad- 
justed index of industrial activity was 
ata new record high peak. Depart- 
ment store sales at that time were 
running 1] per cent ahead of the 
previous year. In the first two months 
of 1953, personal income was 6 per 
cent ahead of the same ‘months in 
1952. 

In some phases of production, out- 
put was exceeding all expectations. 
In the first week of April steel output 
was 7] per cent greater than the year 
before. Automotive production was 
{5 per cent better than the previous 
year. In March total new construc- 
tion outlays were 5.4 per cent ahead 
of the same month last year. 

Yet in the midst of all this surging 
activity under the fair economic sky, 
the barometer was tending not to 
rise but to fall. In fact, it took no 
powerful telescope to detect in more 
than one quarter of the far horizon a 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand. 

If economic storm signals were to 
be run up right now, what would they 
spell? How rough the weather that 
might lie ahead and from what quar- 
ter would it be most likely to come? 

Strangely enough, our first worry 
about the economic conditions ahead 
is rooted not in the present condi- 
tions but is inherited from the last 
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great depression. The widespread un- 
employment, privation and misery of 
the depression of 1929-1933 left a 
lasting scar on the life of our people. 
It warped the very structure of our 
country’s population. 

In the midst of the want and hope- 
lessness of the depression, people 
were having fewer children. The 
drop in the number of births twenty 
to twenty-five years ago means that 
fewer new families will be formed in 
the years immediately ahead. A de- 
cline of 20 to 25 per cent in new 
family formation, which we are likely 
to experience in the coming years, 
means a lower rate of forming house- 
holds, with a corresponding effect 
on the demand for new housing, fur- 
nishings and all the other things a 
new family needs to get going. Even- 
tually it will also mean fewer babies 
being born for a period of several 
years. 

Since the end of World War II we 
have had a bumper crop of babies. 
While thus far the high postwar birth 
rate has shown no substential decline, 
it is likely to go down quite a bit in 
the next few years, at least for a time. 

At the same time, the last twenty 
years have witnessed an almost mira- 
culous increase in longevity in the 
United States. While people, of 
course, will continue to live longer 
than before, it is not likely that the 
life span will be increasing as rapidly 
as it was in the last two decades. In 
other words, the total population is 
not likely to be increasing as fast as 
it did in the recent, almost unprece- 
dented period. 

Structural changes in the popula- 
tion such as these are hard to meas- 
ure precisely. Their effect may be 
modified by many factors, including 
particularly possible changes in the 
immigration policy. In any event, 
their effect is likely to be not sudden 
but gradual. 

What makes this coming adjust- 
ment more dangerous than it other- 
wise would be is that it is likely to 
come not in a period of serene sta- 
bility but at a moment of serious 
readjustment. 

Perhaps the most worrisome cloud 
hovering over the horizon immediate- 
ly ahead is the fact that the tremen- 
dous spurt in the production of con- 
sumer goods is not supported by the 


readily available consumer demand 
able to absorb this production. 

At present our automobile produc- 
tion is rushing on at the annual rate 
of 6,600,000 cars. The best available 
market analysts estimate that market 
demand for new cars on an annual 
basis is about 12 per cent below this 
output. Although the current new 
car sales are keeping up a lively pace. 
it wouldn’t take much of a curtail- 
ment in buying to throw the supply 
seriously out of balance with demand. 

Current refrigerator production, at 
the 4,200,000 units per year rate, is 
about 5 per cent ahead of the poten- 
tial consumer demand estimated at 
the present time. Electric washers 
are being turned out at a rate about 
12.5 per cent greater than the esti- 
mated demand. The output of TV 
sets, running at an annual rate of 
8,400,000, is about 13 per cent ahead 
of potential sales. 

All in all, the inventory situation is 
not alarming, but quite troublesome 
in many lines. The outlook for con- 
sumer durable goods just mentioned 
can hardly be called rosy. In the 
case of some appliances, stocks are 
clogging wholesale warehouses where 
they are higher than they have ever 
been before. 

In apparel, inventory stocks are 
about twice the volume of. monthly 
sales, or about the same as the 1950 
level. To keep out of trouble, the 
sales would have to continue quite 
brisk. Some food stocks are also 
heavy. Building material stocks are 
currently in good shape but, since the 
national housing program is being 
pounced on with the axe and the 
crowbar, a sharp drop in homebuild- 
ing seems inevitable and, when it 
takes place, materials will begin to 
pile up. 

What all this means is that even the 
full flow of consumer income main- 
tained at the present time is not 
enough to keep up with the high and 
still expanding production. On every 
side one hears the question: If the 
Korean war ends this summer, will 
there be a quick recession? The an- 
swer is that, regardless of the settle- 
ment of the Korean warfare in the 
months immediately ahead, some pro- 
duction cuts and some factory layoffs 
may be expected as early as next fall. 

It would be only natural to expect 
that the psychological effect of a 
Korean settlement would be to create 
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Mr. Cross said. 


line. 





[From The New York Times, March 20, 1953] 


The only “bug” that is holding up the development of the fully 
automatic factory is the fact that it is impractical to have expensive © 
machine tools in operation only half the time. 

Ralph E. Cross, executive vice-president of the Cross Company, 
Detroit machine tool manufacturer, made this statement yesterday 
to the American Society of Tool Engineers at its annual meeting. 

“We already have the automatic factory on our drawing boards,” 
“As a matter of fact, we have progressed to the 
extent that as of today we have in progress an automatic factory 
It is 300 feet long and consists of five Transfer-matic ma- 
chines hooked together which perform 495 machining operations 
and 106 inspection operations. * * * 

“Retarding ultimate achievement of the automatic factory is the 
fact that right now too many machine tools costing $250,000 or 
more can be kept running only 50 per cent of the time.” 

Mr. Cross said success in achieving the fully automatic factory 
would depend in large measure on ability to control costly “down 
time,” or time when the expensive machine tools were not in use. 








an atmosphere of caution and to 
check further current spending by the 
great mass of the consumers as well 
as orders to manufacturers. 

This does not mean, however, that, 
even if all these things do happen, 
we would be headed for a depression, 
or even a full-scale recession such as 
we had in 1949. Not at least during 
the current year. The momentum of 
our productive economy going at a 
full clip is too great to grind to a 


creeping pace as the result of these 
changes and events. 
Defense spending already on the 


books and under commitment will 
continue on a large scale for more 
than a year. It will help bolster the 
dynamic character of our economy 
as a whole. But here and there along 
the industrial front we will begin to 
run into trouble. Some industries 
and some localities will no doubt run 
into real distress. In the total pic- 
ture, unemployment is not likely to 
rise too sharply, but will undoubtedly 
increase to levels considerably higher 
than those maintained in recent 
months. 

Though reassured to some extent 
about the more immediate outlook, 
we should remember that there are 
economic storm clouds beyond the 
horizon, too. 

The most important single factor 
contributing to the present high level 
of economic activity has been the 
high rate of spending devoted to the 
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construction of industrial plants, pro- 
ductive machinery and equipment. 
In the past seven years our plant and 
equipment has been increasing at a 
rate more than 2 per cent per year 
faster than the growth of our popula- 
tion. In other words, the seven-year 
growth of our productive plant has 
been better than 14 per cent ahead of 
the population growth. 

Our new plants and our new ma- 
chines are more efficient and can pro- 
duce goods faster than the old ones. 
Unless there is fair assurance that 
still more new plants can profitably 
add to the flow of production, the 
rate of investment into new produc- 
tive facilities is likely to drop. This 
decline may be expected soon. 

If this decline coincides with sharp 
cuts in government spending, we 
would be in for real trouble. A com- 
bined cut in private capital invest- 
ment and in government expenditures 
would be enough to send our econo- 
my on a dizzy downward spiral. 

The only thing that could prevent 
the destructive consequences of such 
a decline would be a substantial rise 
in consumer expenditures. Only in- 
creased consumer spending can offset 
what seems now to be the almost in- 
evitable decline in private investment 
and in governmental expenditures. 

Income of individuals, less taxes, 
is called “disposable personal in- 
come.” In 1944, when wartime in- 
comes were at the peak, per capita 


disposable personal incomes, ; \cas. 
ured in 1952 prices, averaged $ ' 517, 
In the first quarter of 1953 they iver. 
aged $1537. Considering the p: «sent 
intensity of our economic ac' vity. 
this is not much of an advance. 

Yet in 1944, still measured in 1952 
dollars, a very large proportion of 
personal income went into savi)igs— 
$375 on the average, or 24 per cent. 
In 1953 savings were only $120 on 
the average. Although this rate js 
high for peacetime, it is only one. 
third of the rate at which the Amer. 
ican people were laying aside a kitty 
to help weather the postwar rain, day. 

To be sure, during the defense pro- 
gram since the summer of 1950. there 
were no shortages of consumer goods 
comparable to the wartime shortages. 
There is therefore no prospect of a 
comparable wave of consumer buying 
to “catch up” on things lacking dur. 
ing World War II. 

But this very fact, plus the absence 
of a great volume of accumulated sav. 
ings such as were available at the end 
of the war, point to the need to keep 
the current consumer income high, if 
future stability is to be assured. For 
only the availability of high current 
consumer incomes will make it pos- 
sible to keep high and increase the 
volume of consumer expenditures. 
And increased consumer expenditures 
are the only way to offset the prospec- 
tive declines in capital expenditures 
and in government outlays. 

Even a small increase in unemploy- 
ment is bound to generate a down- 
ward pressure on wages. Every em: 
ployer, every businessman and ever 
citizen should realize how short- 
sighted: and how destructive such a 
policy would be. 

When we have more and more ma 
chines that produce more and more 
goods with fewer and fewer workers. 
it is plain to see that only through 
higher real wages can we hope to keep 
our economy on an even keel. 

The future course to chart, as we 
sail on to new and yet unseen hori 
zons, is the course in which higher 
wages and higher real income for 
productive workers are the guiding 
star. 

It is the only course that will avoid 
plunging our country into the threat- 
ening storm and stress of another 
depression, with all the human miser} 
and wreckage that it would leave i 
its wake. 
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Free Labor in the Caribbean 


(Continued from Page 15) 


tute member of the I.C.F.T.U. Exec- 
utive Board and a member of the 
O0.R.1.T. Caribbean Area Division 
Committee. 

The bauxite miners and the planta- 
tion workers in British Guiana and in 
Surinam are solidly organized in 
unions which affiliated with the free 
trade union movement of the Western 
Hemisphere even before the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions was established in 1949. 

In Surinam, the O.R.I.T. has three 
affiliates, the Surinam Workers Or- 
ganization and two federations in the 
bauxite mining industry. Total union 
membership is about 20,000. The 
O.R.1.T. affiliates are under the leader- 
ship of Leo E. Eliazer, member of the 
O.R.L.T. Executive Board and of the 
Caribbean Area Division Committee. 

Also in existence are two other or- 
ganizations, one led by a Catholic 
priest and the other by a Protestant 
minister, which are affiliated with the 
Confederation of Christian Trade 
Unions. However, they have joined 
with the I.C.F.T.U. affiliates in form- 
ing the Surinam Labor Council, which 
comprises almost the whole of the 
Surinam labor movement. A tiny 
splinter group, which at times follows 


the Communist Party line, has no 
importance. 

In British Guiana the bauxite min- 
ing industry, the sugar estates, the 
rice plantations and the electric and 
power systems are solidly organized 
under the Manpower Citizens Asso- 
ciation, whose general secretary is 
S. M. Shakoor. The Association com- 
mands the allegiance of about three- 
fourths of the colony’s wage-earners. 

The British Guiana Labor Unions, 
which cover mainly the port and 
transport workers, are also affiliated 
with the O.R.I.T. The British Guiana 
Trade Union Council, which had some 
following among the sugar workers, 
has lately suffered considerable losses, 
due mainly to the disruptive tactics 
of a number of its Communist leaders. 

All indications point to the conclu- 
sion that the Communists have se- 
lected British Guiana as one of their 
experimental grounds. So far they 
have failed in their attempts to cap- 
ture the labor movement. Recently 
they also suffered a defeat in the 


political field when their only woman- 


legislator, an American married to 
the local Communist leader, failed in 
her bid for reelection. 

The labor movement in the Dutch 





Join L.L.PE. 


islands of Curacao and Aruba— 
where some of the largest oil re- 
fineries in the world are located—is 
now beginning to assert itself, in spite 
of the opposition of the oil companies 
and local authorities. The Inter-Amer- 
ican Regional Organization of Work- 
ers (O.R.I.T.) is following the si- 
tuation in these two islands and has 
already entered into consultation with 
the oil workers’ unions in the United 
States for the purpose of taking joint 
action. At the same time, relations 
have been established with small 
unions already existing, and there is 
hope that in the near future both 
Aruba and Curacao will be able to 
join the ranks of world free labor. 

The Communists and fellow travel- 
ers in the Caribbean area made a bold 
attempt last year to infiltrate the 
O.R.I.T. and the I.C.F.T.U. by having 
some of their controlled unions, 
among them the Trade Union Con- 
gress of Jamaica and the Trade Union 
Council of British Guiana, file appli- 
cations for membership. 

Nothing came of it after an investi- 
gation by the O.R.1L.T. revealed the 
true character of the applicants. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


Matthew Woll, A. F. of L. Executive 
Council member—We dare say that 

there is only a 

slight chance at 

best for the pres- 

ent Congress to 

heed even the 

plea of President 

Eisenhower in be- 

half of certain 

amendments to 

the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Lined up against sound revision 
of the act are such powerful employer 
interests as those tied up with the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers and the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. Besides, the relationship 
of forces in the present Congress is 
so close and unstable that there is 
a minimum of likelihood for indi- 
vidual legislators to assert independ- 
ence of thought and initiative. Judg- 
ing by the spirit and substance of 
the statements by the employers’ 
spokesmen, big business wants no 
amendments to make the Taft-Hartley 
Act less unfair to labor. Patience 
plus public prestige plus power are 
the three ingredients essential to the 
success of the A. F. of L. in the fight 
for the fundamental revision of this 
unfair labor legislation. The fight 
must go on until fair play has won 
the day. The American people and 
its producing forces deserve a just 
and sound basic labor law. Let us 
fight on to such a victory for the 
nation no less than for labor itself. 


Paul H. Douglas, Senator from 
Illinois—The people believe that the 
Presidency is the 
unique office of 
America which 
belongs to them. 
They want to 
have their will 
considered. They 
do not want to 
have a small 
group of party 
professionals make the decisions. I 
feel very strongly that something 
needs to be done about the situation 
which permits the party professionals 
to decide who shall become the party 
Presidential nominee by a lot of 
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deals, maneuvering, horse-trading and 
downright shenanigans. Agreements 
and compromises in the selection of a 
Presidential candidate are undoubted- 
ly necessary. But when these are made 
in a public opinion vacuum, without 
the voter having any voice at all, the 
democratic process is not working. 
What is really needed is a nation- 
wide Presidential primary. Now about 
two-thirds of the states do not have 
primaries, and these states have well 
over half of the nominating conven- 
tion delegates. I feel that if we could 
get the primary system universally 
extended, the will of the people could 
be known and then there would be 
fewer manipulations. 


Herbert H. Lehman, Senator from 
New. York—The challenge confront- 

ing liberals today 

is somewhat ob- 

scured by the re- 

cent political 

overturn. Politi- 

cal power has in- 

deed been largely 

transferred to 

conservative 

hands. Some of 
these hands will be busy—they are 
already so occupied—in seeking to 
undo much of what has been accom- 
plished in the past thirty years. Our 
total vigilance will be required to 
prevent the total success of the efforts 
to repeal the New Deal. But while 
we maintain our vigilance to prevent 
the clock from being turned com- 
pletely back, let us not forget that as 
liberals our eyes must be turned al- 
ways to the future. Unquestionably 
our national administration today re- 
flects the viewpoint of big business 
and big industry. But let us not 
spend too much time finding fault 
with the administration on _ that 
ground. Our challenge is not to big 
business per se, but to the basic con- 
ditions which permit wholesale abuses 
by any selfish interests. Our chal- 
lenge of the present is to ascertain 
causes as well as effects and to diag- 
nose diseases as well as to point out 
symptoms. Let us make our crusade 
a search for truth. We must be pre- 
pared to discard ideas which the test 


of time proves to be wrong. We must 
grasp new ideas when we are cop. 
vinced that they are right. 


Joseph V. Moreschi, presiden:, In. 
ternational Hod Carriers, Bu: iding 

and Common La. 

borers Union~— 

Housing is «ne of 

the major topies 

of discussion 

these days in any 

building outlook 

conference. Hous. 

ing is always an 

important seg. 
ment of the building volume in this 
country, and increased emphasis jis 
being placed on this phase of con. 
struction. Will 1953 equal the volume 
of 1950? Will the volume be con. 
sistent generally throughout the coun- 
try? Will the somewhat tight finan. 
cial requirements seriously affect the 
building situation? These and many 
other questions are being pondered 
now by the construction industry, 
which devotes much of its efforts to 
the housing field. This year should 
be a big one, according to all pros- 
pects. There will not be general con- 
sistency, however, according to the 
views of building industry leaders. 
Some areas are more advanced than 
others in filling the housing needs of 
their communities. The tightness of 
mortgage credit, many say, along with 
stiff down payments, is holding back 
housing construction in many sec- 
tions. The heavy down payment is 
particularly difficult for returned vet- 
erans, young married couples and 
others of limited financial resources. 


Alben W. Barkley, former Vice: 
President of the United States—I re 
member 1932, 
when industr) 
was at a stand: 
still, when 16- 
000,000 Ameri- 
can workingmen 
were tramping 
the streets and 
highways in 
search of employ: 
ment they could not find. I remember 
the farmers of the nation selling thei! 
products at less than it cost them t 
produce them. I remember our finat- 
cial institutions collapsing. | remem 
ber the people of this country losing 
faith not only in their institutions bul 
in themselves. 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


Let’s Go to the Show 


the car. They opened the back 
door and, amid a torrent of ex- 
cited exclamations, they gathered their 
packages together, handing some to 
their mother, who had been driving. 

“Oh, girls, girls!” said Mrs. Brown. 
“You act as though you never had 
a new thing before in all your lives.” 

“But, Mother, these are special,” 
said Susan. “Oh, help me! Some- 
thing is slipping! Oh!” And a large 
box thudded to the ground. 

“It isn’t hurt,” said Mrs. Brown. 
“Go on in with the things you have. 
I'll bring the rest if I can. If not, 
you can come back for a second trip.” 

By this time Ellen was at the door, 
trying to open it. Her arms and 
hands were too full to permit her to 
be successful, so she rapped with her 
foot. Soon her brother Wayne ap- 
peared and opened the door. 

“What’s the idea?” he demanded. 
“Want to knock the house down?” 

“Thank you, Wayne,” said Ellen. 

“Please hold the screen for me,” 
said Susan, and she, too, moved into 
the house past her brother. 

“Hello, Wayne,” said Mrs. Brown. 
“Thanks so much.” He reached out 
for some of her bundles. “Going 
shopping with your sisters is no small 
matter.” 

The things were put on the sofa, 
and she removed her hat. 

Ellen spoke up: 

“I never saw so many pretty hats 
and dresses.” 

“Wayne, we even bought you and 
Dad ties,” said Susan. 

“I picked out yours,” came from 
Ellen. “Sue doesn’t like it. She 
wanted to get you a loud one, but I 
saved you.” Ellen grinned. “I hope 
you ll like it.” 

“I’m sure I will,” the boy respond- 
ed. “I hope you chose Dad’s, 
Mother. He always likes what you 
get for him.” 

“That’s just because he loves 
Mom.” said Ellen, hanging up her 


Coat. 


Nie « and Ellen jumped out of 


? 


“Take your purchases upstairs, 
girls,” Mrs. Brown said. “Then come 
down for a sandwich and milk. Later 
we can look over our things in a 
leisurely way and put everything 
away.” 

“The food angle sounds very good 
to me,” remarked Wayne. “I’ve got 
to meet Cass in half an hour. We’re 
going out for a while.” 

Wayne and his mother went to the 
kitchen while the girls took their 
packages up to their room. 

“Son, you need a suit and new 
shoes. You and Dad can shop to- 
gether Saturday. I’m sure it won't 
be as hectic as it was today.” 

“Dad and I had planned to go 
downtown Saturday. He’s going to 
see that everything we buy has the 
union label on it. If I get to go to 
the Union Label Industries Show 
with him, I’ve got to be properly 
dressed.” 

He helped himself to a slice of but- 
tered bread. 

“That’s right, son. And that means 
you have to have the union labels.” 

“Correct! By the way, Mom, have 
you ever been to Minneapolis?” 

“No, but I have been to other Un- 
ion Industries Shows. They are really 
wonderful. Don’t talk too much about 
the trip in front of the girls, though.” 

But the caution came too late. 

“Why not, Mama?” cried Ellen. 

“Because I don’t see how you'll get 
to go, and there’s no use in feeling 
disappointed about it. Here are some 
sandwiches.” 

“But we’re counting on going,” said 
Susan. “That’s one reason we were 
so particular about our clothes today.” 

“Now, girls, let’s not discuss it any 
further just at present. Get a little 
food in you. I’m going to have a cup 
of tea. Anyone else want one?” 

“No, thanks,” said Susan. “Can’t 
we talk about the Union Label Show 
just a little?” 

“Not now. Let's finish up out here. 
I’m as eager as you are to go up and 
see how your new things look on you.” 


So the subject was dropped for the 
moment. 

That evening, after the dinner 
dishes were out of the way, the girls 
put on a fashion show for their father. 
Susan came into the room first. She 
was wearing her new flannel coat with 
the lining to match her silk print 
dress. A fetching little hat sat atop 
her fair hair. Then Ellen paraded 
in, dressed in her new suit with the 
pleated skirt. Her hat was white, 
trimmed in dark blue, as were her 
gleves. She looked quite smart, too. 

“You look so—well—so grown-up, 
or something,” said Mr. Brown, 
scarcely able to believe his eyes. 

“Oh, our purses!” gasped Sue, as 
she turned to get them from the table. 

“Thanks,” said Ellen, taking hers. 
“Now how do: we look?” 

“You look to me like you're trying 
to sell a bill of goods,” said Wayne. 

“They look to me like they’ve 
bought a sizable bill of goods,” said 
Mr. Brown. “From shiny new shoes 
to the bows and the blossoms on the 
hats. Wayne, we'll have to hustle to 
keep up with these girls. And what 
about you, dear?” he asked his wife. 
“Have you some new duds?” 

“Not yet, dear. I’ll take care of 
my things next week. You and Wayne 
have a date for Saturday to get your- 
selves outfitted.” 

“Well, if we can do as well as the 
girls, I guess I’m going to have to 
take you all with me to Minneapolis to 
the Union Label Industries Show,” he 
said, as he put his arm around his 
wife. “We'll show off our union label 
family,” he said proudly. 





Free Labor Literature 


The American Federation of 
Labor will be glad to send worth- 
while free literature about labor 
to any girl or boy who is interested. 
To obtain this free material, please 
mail your name and address to 
Junior Union, 901 Massachusetts 
Ave. N. W., Washington 1, D. C. 























To learn about vital public issues, 


turn on this interesting Sunday program 


“Both Sides” is televised on Sundays over the ABC- 
TV network. The programs present the pros and 
cons of important current issues. “Both Sides” is 
seen and heard from 1:30 to 2 P.M. in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, Detroit, Cleveland 
and Cincinnati. In Chicago, from 9:30 to 10 p.m. 
In San Francisco and Los Angeles, 8:30 to 9 p.m. 





